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Five plants located strategically through- 

out the United States enables the 

PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTUR- 

ING COMPANY to render dependable 

NATION-WIDE SERVICE to producers 
of pulp and paper. 


Liquid Chlorin : 











CAUSTIC SODA 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE BY PENN SALT embraces 
prompt delivery of chemicals when ordered and also 
guarantees constantly maintained HIGH QUALITY. 
PENN SALT service further includes experienced 
technical assistance to customers in the solution of 
their problems. 


Rely on PENN SALT 
Quality Chemicals 


ar ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY * * * 


Division of 


PENNSYEVANIA r SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA ° si TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


SULPHATE of ALUMINA—BLEACHING POWDER 
PERCHLORON 
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PAPER 


HIGH SP. 
PRESSE 


'® ECENTLY an article ap- 
peared in Fortune Maga- 
ine in which was outlined some 
of the revolutionary changes that 
have occurred and that are tak- 
place in the field of newspaper 
d magazine publishing. A simi- 
article (a story of the future) 
H. G. Wells appeared in 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
High-speed presses are being 
Geveloped to operate at greater 
“Speeds than ever before. Color 
Printing has come to stay. Adver- 
-tisers, publishers, readers are de- 
“Manding improvements as never 
before. To meet these rapidly 
ing needs, a new kind of 
Paper is necessary—a paper of 
@eater strength and having cer- 
tain qualities as to finish, bulk, 
ess, opacity, etc. 





Beloit Suction Couch Roll and First and 
Second Suction Presses 


y G y Y 
Y tu Mun 


Beloit Shake and Suction 
Rolls a Big Help 


Beloit engineers have kept pace 
with the changing times; in fact, 
they have been called in to solve 
many of the problems that con- 
front publishers, printers and 
mills today. The development of 
our improved Super-Shake and 
Suction Rolls has been with an 
eye toward these changing con- 
ditions. Increased strength of 
paper is possible by removing 
more water at the presses, with 
less weighting. Greater bulk is 
similarly secured, with appreci- 
able absence of markings, and a 
decided improvement in sheet 
formation itself is possible. 

Write us in confidence as to 
these new developments and your 
own problems. _ 


The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 
Betort Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Lower 


Lubrication 
Cost 


per thousand! 








For over four years the 46” 
Mershon Twin Resaw illus- 
trated here has been lubri- 
cated exclusively with Union 


Red Engine Oils. 


i we engineers of this mill, one of the 
largest in the West, have proved con- 
clusively that these Union Frc be- 
cause of their exceptional quality in relation 
to their cost, materially cediae lubrication cost 


per thousand feet of lumber. 


Union Red Engine Oils are absolutely 
pure, free from sulphur, acid or any harm- 
ful substances. They havean unusually high 
film strength, low carbon depositing qual- 
ities, and extreme efficiency that make them 
save many times their cost in bearing metal, 
labor, and shut-down losses. Also, by over- 
coming high frictional lossage, they cut 
down power consumption. 








No matter what your lubrication prob- 
lems may be, you will find a scientifically 
correct Union oil or grease which will help 
solve them for you. 


Get This Valuable Free Service! 


Whenever lubrication problems arise, 
call the nearest Union representative or 
write the Lubricating Oil Department, 
Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, for the 
free services of the Union staff of engineers. 
These experts have often been able to re- 
duce lub.ication costs from 10 to 25%— 
yet gain increased efficiency! 

Call or write today. This service is abso- 
lutely free! 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


ION LUBRICANTS 


“Lower Lubrication Cost Per Thousand” 


When writing UN1ion O11 Company please mention Paciric Pute & Paper INDUSTRY 
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THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


Reoulis (Command Attention 


tones BOARD is not 


made by accident. It is the result of attention 
to details. One important detail is the felt. 


Without the proper Top and Bottom Felts 
the board getsaway toa bad start,and is handi- 


cap ed all the way through to the finished 


product. 


A fast-running board machine of today can~ 
not operate successfully with “any~old-felt.” 
It needs Tops and Bottoms designed to meet 
its individual requirements. Special wools to 
give added strength, special weaves to permit 
ample water removal without interferin with 


finish. Everything must be care ully balanced. 




















The sesules modern and progressive board 
mills are securing from Albany F elts deserve 


























When writing ALBANY Fert Co., please mention Paciric PULP AND PaPER INDUSTRY. 
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A cross section of a Ken- 
wood Felt showing the 
deep cushioned surface 
and, as a_ background, 
a straight view of Ken: 


U Re 3 A ¢ E wood Felt Surface. 


Surface, when you speak of Felts, includes as its most 
important dimension—depth. Kenwood Tanned Felts 
are notable in performance and much of their satisfac- 
tion is due to a surface that leaves no imprint on the 
sheet throughout miles and miles of high production 
service. It's the live, resilient wool—the meticulous 
exactness of the yarn—the scientifically correct design. 
It is all of these, plus a thorough knowledge of paper 
mill practice that make the use of Kenwood Tanned 
Felts the soundest of economy in the production 
of Fine Papers, Newsprint, Wrapping or Board. 


KENWOOD ia/FELTS 


Fe C HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Complete 


Your Picture : 


What do you know about the vast Western industries which 
manufacture products, other than pulp and paper, from our 


forest raw materials? 


Complete your picture now. Tear out this advertisement 
and mail it to us with your name and address. 
receive a sample copy of the only Western woodworking 
journal, together with a subscription offer. 


Western Wood Worker & 
Furniture Factory 
71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


nes 


/ 


You will 





THE BACKGROUND OF 
PULP AND PAPER 


Every pulp and paper mill man who looks beyond the 
chipper and pulpwood pile, finds a most important field 
of vision. Forests, lumber, these form the background of 
pulp and paper. 

Keeping apace of developments in the lumbering field, 
as directly affecting your business, is well worth while. 
This can best be done by reading the leading lumber 
journal, West Coast Lumberman, each month. Sub- 
scription, $3.50 per year, including the Annual Review. 
Foreign, $4.00. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 
71 Columbia St. Seattle, Wash. 
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@] BRIGHTER SHEET from groundwood, without 
e Al the delays of long retention or the troubles of 
) bisulphite liquor treatment—there’s the story 
= of the newly patented bleaching process de- 
veloped by Great Western Electro-Chemical Company, 
employing 
ZINC HYDROSULPHITE. 


A year’s experimentation under actual mill conditions 
has demonstrated the remarkable effectiveness of the zinc 
hydrosulphite treatment, not only on fresh Western spruce 
or hemlock, but also on dark or discolored stock from 


storage,and the treatment is now standard practice at 
several Pacific Coast mills. 

You get a brightness with zinc hydrosulphitewhich 
has never been possible with sulphite cooking liquors. 
You save costly time: the new treatment is completed 
in a few minutes,as compared to 18 or 20 hours’ reten- 
tion period necessary for the old method. You save 
heating costs: zinc hydrosulphite works at ordinary 
room temperatures. The quantity necessary is in some 
cases as low as one-tenth of 1% and never exceeds 14% 
of the weight of the stock. 

No special equipment is necessary to change over 
to zinc hydrosulphite. You can apply it through your 
present equipment,close to the paper machine, in the 
beaters or mixers, or if you have a continuous system 
it may be run into the conveying pipes. Zinc hydro- 
sulphite avoids all corrosion since it has but a vety 
slight effect on the pH value of the pulp. 

Experimental quantities of zinc hydrosulphite ate 
available in 50, 100,and 200 pound drums. We shall 
be glad to provide detailed information on the new 
treatment in answer to inquiries, and Great Westem 
technical men are available to assist in applications 


GREAT WESTERN ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


9 MAIN STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


New York Office: 
LIQUID CHLORINE BLEACH 





When writing Great WesTERN ELecTro-CHeMICcaL Co., 


PLANT: PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES 

225 Broadway 

AMMONIA ZINC HYDROSULPHIE 
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DEPRECIATED EXCHANGE 


—the issue must be met 


“,.. you have not begun to feel the effect that 
will be felt when they (the nations which have 
depreciated exchange) have readjusted them- 
selves and are able to take full advantage of 
the difference in the value of their currency.”’* 


session of Congress recently adjourned dealt with 

the subject, but did not dispose of it. The menace 
remains. It continues to spread with the mortal certainty 
of cancer from the dying to the living tissues of the na- 
tion’s industrial fabric. There can be no stability, no 
permanent prosperity if you wish to call it that, so long 
as the commerce of the world is carried on with moneys 
of unequal value. There is today no greater threat to 
the economic integrity of the United States than the un- 
fair competition of depreciated exchange. There is no 
subject of such vital concern to all who do business, to 
all who have capital invested, to all who hold jobs in the 
United States. Yet there is no subject of equal portent 
which is perhaps so little understood. 


I resin of Com exchange is not a dead issue. The 


Depreciated exchange has been discussed continuous- 
ly and profusely in these columns ever since its advent. 
This journal has been always an ardent exponent of cur- 
tency equalization. It has not chosen to straddle or to 
avoid. The journal renews the subject of depreciated 
exchange now with added vigor in the realization that 
existing conditions, eminently unfair, have every pros- 
pect of becoming further aggravated and, unless cor- 
tected, will acquire the power to destroy. The present 
atticle undertakes by way of review to discuss depre- 
ciated exchange in the light of what it is, what its effects 


have been, the prospect of continuance, and what can 
be done about it. 


Great Britain abandoned the gold standard on Sep- 
tember 21, 1931. The British Pound promptly depre- 
ciated and has continued to be quoted at approximately 
2% under par exchange. By wilful action or otherwise, 

¢ currencies of other nations quickly depreciated as 
one after another abandoned the gold standard or by 
other means set up restrictions which produced equiva- 
‘nt monetary conditions. Within the space of weeks 

¢ greater portion of the commercial world found itself 


business on a new substandard money some 25% 


below the gold standard par. It was an entirely new 
‘t-up in international commerce. The nations with de- 
Preciated exchange found themselves possessed of a new 
common denominator, able to do business among them- 


— 


) 

ee Derby, Chairman of the National Association of Manufacturers, 

ae City, testifying before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
of Representatives, in Washington, D. C., May 13, 1932. 


selves with little or no handicap because their moneys 
were all depreciated in relatively the same degree. The 
substandard moneys were now in the majority, whereas 
the currencies of the few remaining gold standard coun- 
tries were left high and dry. 


In the Saturday Evening Post of August 13, 1932, 
this new world monetary condition is brought out by one 
of the leading writers on economic subjects, Samuel 
Crowther, in an article titled “Minding Our Own Busi- 
ness”. He states that since the world has so generally 
abandoned the gold standard many countries have what 
are “in effect their own currencies” and adds that they 
can pay labor and other costs “in home-made money”. 
Mr. Crowther then points out that under such monetary 
conditions manufacturing costs abroad are so low that 
the foreigner can “without effort” “leap our tariff bar- 
riers”. Having earlier in the article commented on the 
general futility and duplicity of international confer- 
ences the writer adds that the one worthwhile inter- 
national conference would be “to decide what the world 
would use for money.” 

The United States and France have rigidly adhered 
to the gold standard almost as lone examples of the 
larger nations. The dollar at times trembled, but it re- 
fused to be precipitated into a flight from gold. With 
world currencies so generally debased a situation was 
promptly set up wherein the depreciated currency coun- 
tries could do business among themselves without dis- 
advantage, but in exporting to gold standard countries 
could obtain a powerful double advantage. They could 
either (1) continue to quote prices in gold funds and 
thus obtain a handsome premium when converting sales 
receipts into domestic currency to pay labor and other 
internal debts or (2) they could, despite tariffs, quote 
prices under those of the domestic manufacturers in 
gold standard countries and capture new markets. The 
latter alternative has largely been adopted on competi- 
tive items because business has been so difficult to get 
due to the general depression. The result has been a 
growing demoralization in those countries which have 
adhered to the gold standard, but which have adopted 
no emergency protective measures. 

Canada, whose dollar has depreciated in sympathy 
with the British Pound from 10% to 15%, despite the 
Dominion’s adherence to the gold standard, promptly 
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executed orders in council which put barriers in the way 
of cheap imports that threatened to come in from coun- 
tries whose currencies were depreciated more severely 
than her own. This action was applied without fear and 
favor even to the parent British Empire. France prompt- 
ly levied surtaxes on imports from depreciated exchange 
nations. The United States did nothing, has done noth- 
ing to date, but will be forced to do something or ac- 
cept chaos. 


The first industries in the United States to suffer were 
those which were competitive in the domestic market in 
substantial proportions with imported goods of the same 
character. If the imports were duty free the stress was 
terrific for then there was no alleviating tariff to pro- 
vide a modicum of protection. Where foreign commo- 
dities had been coming in as a matter of routine prior 
to currency depreciation well established marketing fa- 
cilities were of course already available. It became a 
simple matter to speed up the existing machinery and 
crowd the United States market. 


This happened to be the case with wood pulp. The 
domestic wood pulp manufacturers found their own 
home market quickly demoralized. Domestic mills shut 
down and an increasing proportion of the total tonnage 
requirements was diverted to foreign mills, despite a 
steadily contracting total consumption of paper. Wood 
pulp is one of the nation’s major imports. It is duty 
free. It has been imported in quantity for a number 
of years. The sales channels are well established for 
the foreign product. The set-up was about perfect to 
pour wood pulp into the United States market when 
the depreciated currencies of Northern Europe sud- 
denly gave the pulp exporting nations of Sweden, Nor- 
way and Finland a 30% to 50% advantage in the 
American market. 


The case of news print is parallel in many respects 
but finds variance in the different nature of sales con- 
tracts and the fact that the nations with the most 
severely depreciated currencies were not equipped with 
the machines to immediately reach the United States 
market in volume. 


The practical effect, in so far as depreciated exchange 
related to the pulp and paper industry, was a quick 
demoralization of domestic markets, first in pulp, sec- 
ondly in paper, the diversion of an increasing pro- 
portion of tonnage to foreign mills, a permanent threat 
of extinction of an important branch of the industry 
in the United States, and a drastic writing down of 
standing forest values. The effects explain why a 
strong group in the industry took such an active part in 
the recent hearings before Congress in the abortive at- 
tempt to secure remedial emergency legislation. 


Altho the pulp and paper industry is the horrible 
example of primary injury in unprotected competition 
with depreciated exchange, the damage is not confined 
there. That is daily becoming more evident. 


The second line of industries to suffer comprises that 
group which manufactures commodities competitive with 
foreign produce, but which, due to tariff protection, 
have not had competition in great volume with foreign 
goods well entrenched in American distribution chan- 
nels. However, with the advantage of depreciated ex- 
change, existing tariff walls have been destroyed. The 
market becomes free. That point has been too little 
realized. 


The tardier effect upon this second group of indus- 
tries comes not so much in price competition as in 
the natural delay experienced by the foreign manufac- 


turer in getting his goods upon the new counter. fy. 
amples of this second group are tin plate and fishin 
nets, both of which commodities have found their way 
recently into the American market to the serious dis. 
turbance of domestic manufacturers. 


It is well to stress at this point that imports need 
not come in great volume to upset the market. Even 
small quantities entering at lower prices can “set the 
market” and do untold damage. 


A third group of American industries also in danger 
but not so directly, is composed of those manufac. 
turers of items which do not compete with foreign 
goods of exact character, but with goods which may be 
substituted. If silks are too high the people will buy 
cotton. The hypothetical example should serve to 
illustrate the point. 


As for our exports, under conditions of world wide 
depreciated exchange, our markets abroad dry up auto. 
matically because no nation is going to match their 
70% currency against our 100-cent dollars if it is 
humanly possible to make the purchase elsewhere. Ask 
the exporter what luck he is having abroad now. Asa 
matter of fact the chimera of a great foreign trade has 
been held before us too long. It is not the vital factor 
in this nation that it has been blown up to be. It mere. 
ly happened that the United States was dealt four 
aces by the circumstances of the World War. But now 
that hand has been played. 


All items of commerce represent the efforts of labor. 
Labor constitutes the final market for all commodities. 
Active labor means an active market. It means pros. 
perity. It is apparent that any increase in imports 
which takes the domestic market away from home indus 
tries serves to remove the labor of that industry from 
the active list of potential purchasers of all commodi- 
ties. Each such decrease in demand, each such sub- 
stitution of foreign labor for domestic labor, repre- 
sents a shrinkage in home consumption of goods. It 
represents lessened demand, lower prices, sharper com- 
petition. We can not then, in common sense, tolerate 
any condition which generates further unemployment. 


There is no respite visible. Foreign currencies have 
apparently flattened out at permanently low levels. Ex- 
change can be purchased ahead at present rates for 
long periods. The economist-predicted internal in- 
flation has failed to materialize. The ‘natural laws” 
have failed to work. There is little incentive to restore 
currencies to the gold level. Nay, there is a trade 
advantage to keep them where they are. 


Meanwhile we fail to shut our windows during the 
storm. The United States can not dictate what the 
nations whose currencies have depreciated shall do, but 
it can so protect itself that its internal industrial struc 
ture shall not be wrecked by external events. To drift 
is to play the part of the boob, to warrant the uncom- 
plimentary title that has already been bestowed upon us 
in other lands. 


To enact legislation which would equalize currencies 


is not to erect higher tariffs. It is simply to affor 
emergency protection to soften the shock on our owt 


‘business. It is a blanket proposal to reestablish com- 


petitive conditions to which we have built. It is, ® 
borrow words from Mr. Crowther, a measure “to decide 
what the world would use for money.” We have chosen 
to use gold, to retain what, until recently, was a univer 
sally accepted standard. We seek only to insist that 
when other nations do business with us they use the 
same kind of money. 
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IT CONCERNS EVERYONE 


A statement on the threat of depreciated exchange 


By H. L. DERBY 


National Association of Manufacturers 


HE subject of depreciated currency is one that quate today to resist this incoming foreign competition, 
the national association has taken into account. It and I want to call your attention to the fact, gentlemen, 
affects every manufacturer in the United States. that no matter what the situation may be, since some 
If the tariff bill which became effective in 1930 was then of these countries have gone off the gold standard, you 
drawn in accordance with the facts as they existed at that have not begun to feel the effect that will be felt when 
time, then that tariff is inadequate to protect us today. they have readjusted themselves and are able to take 
We recognize the world-wide chaotic conditions and full advantage of the difference in the value of the cur- 
we realize that this committee is in a very difficult posi- "@"¢Y- 
tions so far as undertaking to solve all those prob- 
lems is concerned. Different conditions prevail in dif- 
ferent foreign countries and those conditions affect 
industry in the United States. 


I am not here to discuss the basic economic principles 
of finance, but I do want to point out to you just one 
thing. So far as we are concerned, we regard the tariff 
as non-political. We believe that in a situation such as 

It seems to me, however, that in the consideration of this, a body constituted with proper authority from 
this subject, we come down to just one factor, the sale Congress should have the authority to deal with it 
of labor in the form of commodities, because that is whether Congress is in session or not. 


precisely what happens. We believe that many articles which you gentlemen 


We frequently hear it said, well, labor only repre- placed on the free list, if you had to do it all over again 
sents 10 per cent of the selling price of a given article. today, would be placed on the dutiable list for the rea- 

But if you trace the labor in that article from the land that currencies have been depreciated, labor abroad 
through to the finished product, you find that labor has been cut down, and you gentlemen well know that 
tepresents in many cases over 90 per cent. from 0 ys H ron» Sian New York lower freight 

Now, are we in the United States to adjust our labor en ere ae ee : sane 
to the basis of foreign competition? I am not here to Then we come down to the question of what we pay 
advocate that there be an embargo on bananas because for the manufacture of those products, or if it be an 
it would force the consumption of oranges; but there agricultural product, what does it cost to produce it? 
are certain fundamental factors that must be dealt with You are only dealing with one thing, gentlemen; that 
so far as our tariff is concerned, if we are to preserve is labor. Efficiency? Yes. But the Germans are effici- 
what is left of agriculture, labor and industry in this ent. The Scandinavians are efficient. We think we are 
country. efficient. 


The tariff bill has had a depreciated resistance to But our whole structure of labor has been built on an 
oreign competition. Due to the fact that these coun- entirely different basis and an entirely different theory 
tries have gone off the gold basis, goods can be sent than those of foreign countries. 
in here now that were produced at prices that can not 


. : I believe in competition. I believe in free competi- 
be duplicated by the American manufacturer. 


tion. But I do not believe in competition which stacks 
If we strive simply to protect industry so far as the the cards against me and which gives the other man the 
difference of cost is concerned, then we find ourselves market by reason of the fact that I can not meet that 
in a position where the economic cost of goods pro- competition. 

duced abroad bears a direct relationship to the cost of 


goods produced here. this country. Yes, they have; and they will be further 

The National Association of Manufacturers is con- reduced. Plants have been reduced in operations and 
cerned with no specific schedule. It is concerned, how- they will be further reduced in operations unless we 
ever, deeply, with the principle that adequate protec- meet this situation. 


ton is necessary to American industry and American I think that the tariff schedule should be increased 25 
agriculture and American labor. per cent to meet this condition. I think that if the Tar- 

Ihave had letters from all over the United States, I iff Commission could make an analysis — and they 
ave had letters from labor leaders, from men in plants could do no better work than to make an analysis of 
urging upon us the submission to this committee and the whole schedule — you would be amazed at the 
0 Congress the fact that our tariff is wholly inade- number of articles that would disappear from the free 


Vm Tete statement was made by Mr. Derby as a witness list and come on the dutiable list. 

@ Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives, on : : . . s . 

a 13, 1932, in the course of the hearings on bills for “Equalization I maintain, so far as this situation = concerned, we 
ariff Duties by Compensating for Depreciation of Foreign Currencies.” are going to find ourselves in the position, in a very few 

ite Statement is reprinted here because of its forceful logic and because 


mphasizes that the subject is national in scope. months—and it will make no difference whether we try 


Our labor rates have been reduced, you will say, in 
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to create prosperity by legislation, by excessive taxa- 
tion, or what we do, this country will go forward indus- 
trially and agriculturally only in so far as we are able to 
meet this foreign competition. 


They say that we have had retaliation with reference 
to the tariff. That is, the tariff was too high and these 
countries have retaliated. You men know that England, 
a free-trade country, collected $562,000,000 a year for 
the last 10 years in duties and tariffs. Our collections 
were only $570,000,000. England has not retaliated. 
England has done the sensible thing of protecting her 
industries against any other competition, if you please. 


Our laborers come and say, “Will you give us em- 
ployment? We do not want the dole. We do not want 
charity. We want employment.” 

When a plant has to operate on a basis of 20 per cent 
or 15 per cent, by reason of the fact that the goods 
which represent that labor are produced abroad and 
brought here, there is only one answer to labor and 
that is “We are sorry.” 


We cut prices. We cut our costs. All you have to do 
is to read the financial papers any day to see what in- 
dustry has done to try to meet this situation. They 
have run into losses, they have operated at losses in 
order to give labor employment. 


In an issue of the Herald-Tribune there is an article 
which bears so well on this that I would like to read it. 


It is a very short article and is dated from Montreal, 
May 11: 


It was announced today because depreciation of the pound 
made it more profitable to place the order with a British con- 
cern, the Montreal Tramways Co. has switched an order 
of 1,000 tons of steel beam tram lines from the United States 


Steel Corporation to Dorman Lang Co. of Middlesboro, Eng- 
land. 


That is only one of dozens of cases, gentlemen, that 
will come to your attention. 


I just want to quote one short phrase from the 
United States Commissioner of Customs, Mr. Eble, in 
an address which he made at Hazelton, Pa., on May 5. 
He said: 


It is obvious, therefore, with regard to merchandise subject 
to an ad valorem rate of duty that the protection heretofore 
afforded domestic industry has been automatically wiped out 
in the ratio of the depreciation. Although the Bureau of 
Customs has received many complaints from American manu- 
facturers in which they state that they are being injured 
through importations arriving from countries which have 
abandoned the gold standard, the department is helpless as 
the present antidumping act does not contain any provision 
which could be applied. A bill, however, is pending in the 
Congress which, if passed, we hope will remedy the situation. 


I will not take the time of the committee to go fur- 
ther into the matter than to say this: So far as we are 
concerned, we feel that tariff protection is necessary 
to American industry and there is not any thing that 
could be done which would be such a great discourage- 
ment to industry and to agriculture and to labor as 
not to meet this tariff situation, not to protect Ameri- 
can industry. 

The whole structure of our national resources has 
been built on protective tariff and when we depart from 
that, gentlemen, especially in times like these, when 
the whole world is in chaos, when other countries are 
protecting their labor—and they do it through systems, 
gentlemen, which'are so immediate and so effective, 
that there is no answer to them—our tariff system does 
not have the effect of an embargo. But there are dozens 
of foreign countries that place embargoes on our goods 





and it is going to make no difference what our tariff 
schedule is, those countries are going to continue to do 
that very thing. 

When you consider that 90 per cent of our market 
for American goods is in America, why on earth should 
we destroy the barrier which protects us in that 99 
per cent market, in the hope that we may enjoy an 
additional 1 or 2 per cent in some foreign market? 

To my mind it is fundamental. Our prosperity de. 
pends on the protective tariff. If conditions change 
abroad, it is the duty of this Congress, it seems to me, 
to meet those conditions. 

So far as I personally am concerned, I recommend 
that a study of this whole situation be made with the 
object of Congress passing adequate tariff legislation, 

I am of the opinion that a tariff commission should 
be vested with sufficient authority from Congress, so 
that when Congress is not in session or when the 
members are involved in other important problems, the 
Tariff Commission, finding the facts, should be per. 
mitted to make changes, to meet emergencies of this 
sort. 

Other foreign countries do it. A tariff can be secured 
in Canada in two days. We know how long it takes 
here. If we do not meet these situations, gentlemen, 
then I hate to think what will happen when labor be. 
comes fully informed of the responsibility. 





The accompanying table shows to what degree the curren- 
cies of the leading commercial nations of the world have 
depreciated, what their currency is worth in terms of United 
States gold dollar, and the per cent of advantage accruing to 
the foreign nation in converting its funds to gold currency. 
The data is as of May 25, but there has been comparatively 
little change since that date and for practical purposes the 
table may be considered as applicable to current conditions. 


DATA RELATING TO SUSPENSION OF GOLD 
STANDARD IN LEADING COMMERCIAL 
COUNTRIES 
Countries Off the Gold Standard 


Country 
Unit 

Rate May 
25, 1932 
Percentage of 
U. S. Dollar 
Margin 
Percent 
Advantage 


Par 


Denmark, Krone ___..... $0.2680 $0.2172 $0.749 $0.251 34 


Finland, Markka _.... .0252 .0172 .682 318 47 
Greece, Drachma _.... .0130 .0064 .492 508 101 
Norway, Krone -....... .2680 .1838 .685 315 46 
Portugal, Escudo _.... .0442 .0334 PY gp > 245 32 
Sweden, Krona ___.. .2680 .1884 .703 297. 42 
U. %., Pound 4.8666 3.6890 .758 243 32 


Japan, Yen —_... 4985 3163 634 366 58 
British India, Rupee. .3650 .2740 751 .249 = 33 
Sts. Settlem’ts, Dollar .5678 .4231 .746 254 


Siam, Baht ___....... 4424 .33 .769 235. oe 
Argentina, Peso _..... .9648 -5842 .605 395 65 
Brazil, Milreis _......  .1196 .0736 615 385 = 63 
Chile, Peso __..__.. . s12i7 .0600 492 508 101 
Ecuador, Sucre _...... .2000 .1680 .840 160 19 
Paraguay, Peso (linked to Argentine peso at fixed ratio, 
18.75 to 1) 

Uruguay, Peso _ _. 1.0342 .4750 459 541 118 
Peru, Sol .2800 .2300 821 179 22 
Mexico, Peso 4985 .2959 593 407 (69 
El Salvador, Colon... .50 .40 .800 200 25 


Egypt, Eg. Pound... 4.9431 3.7836 .765 235 30 





Australia, Pound... 4.8666 2.9520 .607 393 © 65 
New Zealand, Pound 4.8666 3.400 .699 301 4 
Countries On the Gold Standard But With Depreciated 
Currency 
Canada, Dollar _.$1.000 $0.8725 0.8725 $0.1275 13 
Venzuela, Bolivar _. .193 .164 .850 150 18 
Costa Rica, Colon _.. .250 .235 .94 .06 6 
Colombia, Peso ....... .9733 9524 .977 023 2 
Bolivia, Boliviano... .365 .2427 .665 335 50 

(Compiled from figures furnished by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 
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C-O-N-T-R-O: 


—its importance in 


By RAY J. SCHADT 
In Charge, Technical Department 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 


HE function of technical control in any particular 

industry or department of an industry has for its 

primary purpose the determining and maintaining 
of certain standards of quality, and of production. To 
do this, it is necessary to break down the component 
parts of quality and production and control these. If 
the raw materials, and processing is standardized and 
controlled, the final product should conform to a def- 
inite quality and at a definite rate. That these func- 
tions of control are important are perhaps first borne 
out by the fact that practically every groundwood mill 
of any size has some form of quality and production 
control. 

This short paper does not attempt to introduce any 
new ideas particularly, but merely serves as a review 
of the most essential information now in use. 

Probably the most important control test used today 
in the groundwood mill is the freeness test. Although 
it does not measure quality directly, it does measure it 
indirectly. It really measures the water drainage rate 
from a sample of pulp under standard conditions. This 
indicates the performance of the pulp when it reaches 
the wire on the paper machine. The freer the pulp, the 
more rapid the water drainage throtgh it. 

It would be possible to obtain the same freeness test 
by any number of combinations of groundwood, screen- 
ings and white water. In fact it is possible to combine 
waste screenings and white water to give a mixture with 

¢ correct freeness test for making a particular grade 
of paper. It might be said that a certain freeness test 

ly indicates within limits a certain quality. With this 
g true, the freeness test measures quality only be- 
cause of other factors. The other factors that enter into 
the manufacture of groundwood are the species of the 
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the groundwood mill 


wood used, the quality and surface of the stones, and 
the screening process. For any one plant these three 
items are more or less fixed. It is because of this then 
that the freeness test actually measures quality. Al- 
though the freeness test works very well as a control 
test, it does not actually measure quality directly. 


The Forest Products Laboratory have been working 
on a method of controlling groundwood quality by 
means of fractional screening. This would seem to be 
a more exacting measurement since it would be based 
on fibre length. By such a method, it is first necessary 
to determine what length of fibre gives the most suitable 
sheet of paper and then to hold to the maximum per- 
centage of this fibre length in the groundwood. 


What ever test is used for quality — whether it be 
freeness test or fractional screenings the point of sam- 
pling and the frequency is of utmost importance. The 
point of delivery of the stock to the machine storage 
chests seems to be the most accurate point for sam- 
pling. A frequency of at least once an hour will ordi- 
narily show any changes soon enough. Other points 
where freeness tests may be taken are on the screened 
stock before deckering or on the stock from the stones. 

Tests taken on the screened stock may give varying 
results due to changes in consistency of the screening 
mixture. The change in consistency is made usually by 
changing the amount of white water used. This would, 
of course, change the freeness considerably. Due to 
change in the consistency of the stock in the grinder 
pits, freeness at this point may be likewise affected. 
The slivers made on the grinders will also affect the 
test at this point. Although freeness tests on the 
screened mixture and on the stones give valuable in- 
formation, the most important and the most accurate 


test is on the finished mixed stock from the blending 
chests. 


Individual stone performance can best be measured 
by frequent measurement of wood cut and the power 
used to cut this measured amount. Mills in which it is 
possible to make these measurements have found it a 
very accurate means of grinder control both from a pro- 
duction and a quality standpoint. If the wood cut is 
measured every two hours and the k.w.h. or kilawatt 
days determined for cutting that wood, there is shown 
the stones that are producing the most wood as well 
as those that are producing the best pulp. If a stone 
is grinding a large quantity of wood and the kilawatt 
hours per cord is low, that stone is usually producing 
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freer or rougher stock than the stone whose production 
is less but requires more power per cord. 

The ideal to work to on any groundwood mill is to 
have all of the stones making the same quality ground- 
wood at all times. This ideal is never reached. If it is 
known at all times the production of each stone and 
the power consumption for this production, a means 
is afforded for smoothing out the production and 
quality. 

Although this method of stone control is not abso- 
lutely accurate, yet it serves as a valuable aid to the 
operator in producing good quality pulp. 
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Besides the control of quality and power, which are 
the two most important factors in groundwood manu- 
facture, there is also the control of color, consistency, 
screenings, and white water and screenings losses. 


Color variation is caused by color differences in the 
wood used and darkening due to the contact of the 
pulp with iron parts. The control here would be noth- 
ing more or less than taking samples at intervals for 
color comparison. These colors can be graded and will 
serve as a guide in the selection of wood for grinding. 
The determinations on the screenings mixture will give 
an idea as to the expected color variation due to cor- 
rosion, if iron parts are used in the mill. 

Consistency of the stock to the screens has a distinct 
bearing on the quality of the groundwood as well as on 
the screenings losses. If a consistency test is taken once 
an hour, it is possible to maintain a uniform screen- 
ing mixture. With a uniform screening condition, any 
increase in screening waste is due to excessive screen- 
ings in the pulp itself. By checking the screenings loss 
every two hours, an accurate continuous record can be 
kept of the amount of coarse material in the pulp, which 
is wasted as far as good pulp is concerned. 

The other two points of loss are the coarse sliver 
loss on the coarse initial screen and the white water 
loss. If the coarse material is collected and weighed, 
a figure is obtained for this loss, which can be con- 
trolled by closer setting of the pockets to the stones. 
As for the white water, a level recorder in the white 
water tank will indicate when and if there is an over- 
flow at this point. With proper fresh water regula- 
tions, the level of this tank can be held at practically a 
constant elevation. Wastage of white water is not only 
important economically, but it represents a loss of the 
fine fibres of pulp that are a vital part of the quality. 

If the words are true that “to measure is to econom- 
ize”, then technical control in a groundwood mill is 
important for technical control primarily is the measure- 
ment of production, quality, and losses. 





Cellophane Goes Into the Kitchen 

Some one came out recently with a facetious sugges. 
tion that there ought to be a law to check the spread 
of cellophane. 

There doesn’t seem to be any kind of product tp 
which this shimmering wrapping cannot bring enhanced 
sales-appeal in addition to its protective and othe 
practical advantage. 

Now moisture-proof cellophane is invading the 
kitchen and as speedy and widespread adoption az jt 
received for commercial uses is predicted for cello. 
phane in this new field. 

Bearing the trade name, “Artiks”, packs of cellophane 
envelopes and bags in sizes to accommodate foods 
ranging from leftover egg yolk to a pungently fragrant 
melon, are being supplied to retailers by the United 
States Envelope Company of Springfield, Mass. 

Artiks—“The Bag with a Thousand Uses” — are 
provided in packs retailing at ten cents and twenty-five 
cents. 

Claimed by the manufacturers to be moisture-proof, 
grease-proof and odor-proof, there is apparently no 
limit to the ways in which they may be used to pre. 
serve foods and the bags may be washed if necessary 
and in any event used many times. The Pacific North- 
west supplies substantial quantities of bleached sul- 
phite pulp used in the manufacture of cellophane. 





A New Use for Paper 

A new development in the use of waxed paper wraps 
is reported by British Columbia mills. The paper is 
being used for packing salmon steak shipped from 
Victoria and other British Columbia ports to the United 
Kingdom. 

By shipping in specially equipped refrigerator space 
on steamships using the Panama Canal route it is ex- 
pected that the fish, already cooked and prepared for 
immediate table use, may be sold successfully in the 
British Isles. 

This is the first experiment of its kind and the result 
is awaited with considerable interest by fish packers 
and paper manufacturers. In the past, all salmon 
shipped to overseas markets from British Columbia 
has been canned. 

The trade amounts to several millions of dollars a 
year, even in times of depression. If waxed paper can 
be used as a substitute for only a small percentage of 
the total pack it will be a development of considerable 
consequence in the industry. 





Paperboard Mill Proposed for California 

There is little to report following the announcement 
in June of the paperboard mill and paper containet 
factory proposed for San Leandro, California. The 
original announcement was a bit misleading. 

The promoters report substantial success in theit 
plans to finance the deal. The backers of the propost- 
tion have not been identified, but it is understood that 
one of the principals is a practical and experien 
board maker. A line of specialty boards, not now made 
on the Coast, is contemplated and progress is report 
in the establishment of sales outlet. 





Will Provide Fuel For Everett Mill ; 
A plant for the conversion of sawmill waste ito 
hogged fuel has been established at the Jamison M 
Company in Everett, Washington. The fuel will go 
the boiler plant of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company in the same city. The Sumner Iron Wo 
of Everett supplied the new hog and other equipment 
for the new fuel unit. 
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Crown Zellerbach Earnings Up 


Showing increased earnings over last year, consoli- 
dated net profit of Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
a division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, aggre- 
gated $2,233,926 for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1932, 
as compared with a net profit of $1,893,630 for the 
year ended April 30, 1931. 

This profit includes earnings of Pacific Mills, Lim- 
ited, after deducting proportionate interest of minority 
stockholders. 

Profit before depreciation, depletion and income taxes 
for the period also showed an increase over a year ago, 
amounting to $6,999,224, as compared with $6,754,282 
for the 1931 fiscal year. Depreciation and depletion 
charges equaled $2,728,699 and $357,777, respectively, 
in contrast to $2,629,450 and $548,350 a year ago, in- 
dicating that charge-offs have been made on the same 
bases established in prior years, it was stated. 

The Crown-Willamette operation includes mills at 
West Linn, Ore.; Lebanon, Ore., and Camas, Wash., 
with logging operations also maintained on the Co- 
lumbia river. Pacific Mills, Ltd., the Canadian branch, 
is at Ocean Falls, B. C., while Western Waxed Paper 
Company, with plants at North Portland, Ore.; Oak- 
land and Los Angeles, Calif., is another wholly-owned 
subsidiary. Portland offices are in the Pittock Block, 
with G. P. Berkey, vice-president, in charge of northern 
operations. 

Louis Bloch, president of the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company, in declaring that the company had mate- 
tially strengthened its financial position during the past 
fiscal year, declared: 

“Current assets at April 30, 1932, amounted to $10,- 
660,416 and current liabilities $2,388,454, leaving a net 
working capital of $8,271,962, as compared with $6,433,- 
863 at April 30, 1931. There were no bank loans at 
April 30, 1932, while bank loans at April 30, 1931, 
amounted to $2,700,000. 

“Although the financial results are gratifying under 
the adverse business conditions of the past year, it is 
unfortunate that 1932 started in and continues at a 
lower business level than 1931, resulting in further 
substantial declines of volume and prices. The manage- 
ment is continuing its intensive efforts to offset this 
further reduction in gross revenue through increased 
eficiencies and economies of operation and administra- 
tion and wider sales distribution.” 





Hawley Mill Brings Out New Items 

Hawley Pulp & Paper Company has brought out two 
new and timely specialties. The first is a basket liner 
for apple baskets, which have been used for some 
yeats in packing apples in Idaho and now being used 
in Washington and California. 

The apples are packed upside down with the em- 
ployment of this liner. A metal ring of about the dia- 
meter of the top of a basket is laid on the packing 
table and filled with a layer of apples. Then the basket- 
liner of Manila board is stood ovet this top-end down 
and filled with apples. The basket is then placed over 
the liner and then turned right-side-up and the metal 
ting removed. The result is a basket full of apples 

at appear to be packed just so, and the liner protects 

e fruit from chafing against the basket sides. 

e other specialty is a collar for wooden apple and 
Pear boxes. The boxes are always filled so that they 
ulge out considerably at top. The collar, cut to the 
shape of the box, has curves that just fit this bulge 
and it protects the fruit from dust and dirt. Flaps at 


tach end protect the fruit also, and hold the collar 
in place. 





Telling the World About Hawley Cover 


A black, red-feathered savage beats a tom-tom, 
an Indian chief holds up his hand for silence, a 
town crier rings his bell, a barker spiels, a train 
announcer bawls, a stage beauty gestures extrava- 
gantly, a butler stands rigid before a dining room, 
a bellhop pages a guest, a sky writer carves a mes- 
sage in smoke and a radio announcer reads his 
manuscript into the mike. 

So, strikingly Hawley Pulp & Paper Company 
with ten unusual illustrated folders, announces its 
new cover paper — the first produced on the Pa- 
cific Coast — in ten colors — black, brown, orange, 
yellow, green, canary, buff, red, blue and grey. 
Each color carries an illustration appropriate to it. 

Three functions are performed by the illustra- 
tions — one of which is particularly worthy of 
note. They serve to introduce the new paper to the 
trade, then the same electros—each in two colors 
—can be used by the trade for a wide variety of 
announcements, fitting almost every conceivable 
business, and thirdly, they afford a pictorial his- 
tory of “telling the world” in several ages and 
spheres of life. 

Hawley is introducing the new paper to the 
printing trade direct, sending an envelope of ten 
folders to each of some 2,000 printing houses in 
the West. Salesmen of the distributors also are 
being supplied with the black envelopes and fold- 
ers. The paper is generally known as Coast Cover 
paper, under which name it is handled by Pacific 
Coast Paper Company, Spokane Paper & Station- 
ery Company and Snyder Crecelius Paper Com- 
pany of Walla Walla. Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany handles it under the name of Victor Cover 
paper, Carter, Rice & Company calls it Totem 
Cover Paper and J. W. P. McFall, Portland, calls 
it Lo-Cost Cover paper. 

George W. Houk, vice president in charge of 
sales for Hawley, who is responsible for the ad- 
vertising campaign, says that the name cover 
paper doesn’t begin to express the wide variety of 
uses to which such a specialty can be put. 

He sees big possibilities for it, especially as it 
can compete successfully on a price basis with East- 
ern paper. 











Everett Pulp Mill Resumes Operations 

Following a total shutdown effective June 1, the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company reopened its 
mill at Everett, Washington, as of July 20 and will, 
according to announcement, conduct its operations on a 
curtailed basis commensurate with the requirements of 
the market and the mill’s trade. 

The Everett mill has a daily rated capacity of 175 
tons of bleached sulphite pulp. The mill began opera- 
tion for the first time in the Fall of 1930 and had op- 
erated at an exceptionally high capacity up until the 
time of closing in June. 

The Anacortes mill of the same company is down, 
and has been for many months, but the Bellingham 
unit, with a daily capacity of 90 tons of unbleached 
sulphite, is operating. 





Edward C. Bogren, Portland manager of the West- 
ern Waxed Paper Company, took a vacation during 
early August, leaving the plant in care of his assistant, 


Cecil C. Dilling. 
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Lowenstein Transferred to New York Permanently 


A. B. Lowenstein, a vice president of the National 
Paper Products Company, division of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, and resident manager of the com- 
pany’s 200-ton kraft pulp and paper mill at Port Town- 
send, Washington, since the beginning of operations 
three years ago, has been transferred to New York City 
permanently to be in charge of the eastern activities of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 

The corporation’s eastern activities consist of paper 
mills at Carthage, New York; the National Paper Prod- 
ucts Sales Company, a wholesale selling organization 
responsible for the sale of tissue and toweling from the 
Carthage and Camas, Washington, mills in all states 
east of the Mississippi River; the Crown Willamette 
Paper Company which sells the products of the Camas 
and Port Townsend mills on the Atlantic seaboard; 
and the Sanitary Products Corporation, a merchandis- 
ing or retail division operating branches in eight cities 
throughout the east. 

For the past several weeks Mr. Lowenstein has been 
absent from Port Townsend to devote his energies to 
affairs at the company’s mills in Carthage, N. Y. 





Port Angeles Mill Shows Small Deficit 

Olympic Forest Products Company operating a 175- 
ton capacity bleached sulphite pulp mill at Port An- 
geles, Washington, reports an operating profit of $306,- 
736 for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1932. From this 
amount there was charged off $94,064 for interest, 
$213,797 for plant depreciation and $12,447 for shut- 
down expense, leaving a net deficit of $13,572 for the 
period. 

Net working capital was increased during the year 
from $188,895 at the beginning to $302,286 at the close 
of the period. Furthermore, substantial expenditures 
were made on plant as a result of which greater flexi- 
bility in production was accomplished. Also, the com- 
pany is now able to manufacture certain types of pulp 
for which a better market exists than for ordinary sul- 
phite pulp. 

The outlook for the company is regarded as promis- 
ing notwithstanding the discouragingly unfavorable con- 
dition of the pulp industry, according to President E. 
M. Mills. It is expected that within a few months the 
company will no longer be dependent upon the highly 
competitive sulphite pulp markets but will find an in- 


creasing outlet for special pulps which it is prepared 
to produce. 





Erickson Now Manager of Port Townsend Mill 


The big 200-ton kraft pulp and paper mill of the 
National Paper Products Company, division of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, at Port Townsend, 
Washington, now has a new resident manager in the 
person of E. W. Erickson. Mr. Erickson has been 
active in the operation of the mill for some time. An- 
nouncement of the appointment was made by J. D. 
Zellerbach, executive vice president of the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, on the occasion of a recent tour 
of inspection of Northwest properties. 

C. A. Grondona, formerly of Port Townsend, is now 
actively in charge of the National Paper mills at Car- 
thage, N. Y. 

P. T. Sinclair, another former officer in the Port 
Townsend kraft mill, has been made resident engineer 
of the mills at Carthage. Mr. Sinclair has been there 
since the first of the year. 

W. A. English, also of the Port Townsend mill, re- 


cently assumed his duties in Carthage as office manager. 


Rainier Pulp Nets $216,787 

Rainier Pulp and Paper Company earned a net oper. 
ating income of $216,787 for the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1932, according to a summary of the annual report 
to stockholders. This amount was earned after provid. 
ing $152,288 as full depreciation of properties and after 
writing off $202,438 for extraordinary expenses. 

Net working capital at the close of the fiscal year 
was $355,550. The ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities increased from 1.09 at the beginning to 1.94 
at the close of the period. Bank loans were reduced 
from $800,000 to $200,000 during the year. 

In his statement to the stockholders, President E. M. 
Mills said that conditions in the pulp industry were 
highly unsatisfactory and without promise of earl 
improvement. “Abandonment of the gold standard by 
a number of pulp-producing countries, with consequent 
depreciation of their currency, has given competitors 
an overwhelming advantage in distant domestic mar- 
kets and has created an insuperable barrier to offshore 
markets for ordinary grades of sulphite pulp.” 

Rainier Pulp and Paper Company has protected it. 
self from the full force of these conditions by the 
development of pulps suited to special purposes for 
which a profitable market has been found. 

The company operates a mill at Shelton, Washington, 
which for the past year or two has specialized in the 
production of cellulose for rayon and cellophane. 





Rainier Mill Faced With New Oyster Suits 


New suits for alleged damage of oyster beds were 
filed against the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company of 
Shelton, Washington, which company operates a 150- 
ton specialty bleached sulphite pulp mill. 

The location of the mill is at tidewater on one of 
the shallower bays at the southern extremity of Puget 
Sound. 

About two years ago the company faced staggering 
suits by oyster growers and others because it was al- 
leged by the plaintiffs that discharges of pulp liquor 
from the mill had injured the oyster beds. The trou- 
ble led to extensive investigations by research experts. 

About one year ago the complaining oyster people 
were persuaded to drop their claims in a settlement 
made by the citizens of Shelton who embarked on a 
strenuous drive and raised a total of $166,000. Ar- 
rangements at that time were made by the pulp mill 
to discharge its waste liquors to evaporation pools and 
dumping into the bay was discontinued. 

The new suits came as a surprise as it was believed 
the controversy had been disposed of. 





Rayon Pulp Representative Returns From Japan 

F. C. Taylor, who has been in Japan and the Orient 
for the past two years representing the Rainier Pulp 
& Paper Company of Shelton, Washington, in the sale 
of rayon pulp, has returned to the United States for 
a time. 

The company has made important strides in the sale 
of its special “silk pulps” in Japan in the comparatively 
short time it has been directing its production at these 
higher grades. 





Japanese Pulp Imports—May, 1932 
Japan imported chemical pulp from the following 
sources in May, 1932 (amount stated in pounds): Ca- 
nada, 6,984,399; U. S. A., 7,873,465; Norway, 7,103; 
066; Sweden, 3,760,800; Germany, 504,134; Switzer: 
land, 233,467; Holland, 400; Philippine, 5,200, and Eu- 
rope, 1,474,935. Total, 27,939,866. 
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THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


By FRANK E. JEFFRIES 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 


I have tried to cover the subject as best I could in 
the very short time allotted me, fully realizing that 
much more could be said on this topic. 


“Percentage Cost of Doing Business” depends upon 
two factors—Volume of Sales and Expenses. If the 
volume is low and the expenses high, the percentage 
cost of doing business is necessarily high. The prob- 
lem that confronts the executives of any business today 
is to increase his volume, consistent with fair profits, 
and cut expenses to the point where the business does 
not suffer, either by interfering with the sales volume 
or the service rendered. 


The almost reckless disregard of expenses during the 
so-called good times up to the Fall of 1929 has given 
way to a rigid economy in government—national, state, 
local—and the efforts of our national government to- 
day to increase revenues and reduce expenditures, is 
just an indication of the position of the average busi- 
ness man who is endeavoring to balance his income 
with his outgo. 

Balancing-the-Budget is the popular indoor sport 
today. 

There are some expenses beyond the control of the 
manager, such as taxes, insurance, possibly interest, and 
a few other fixed charges. Taxes now show a slight 
reduction with, we hope, further reductions to follow. 
Insurance rates remain the same. No doubt one meth- 
od of reducing expenses has been in the greater ef- 
ficiency of the working staff in all departments and a 
gteater desire to work for the general good of the or- 
ganization, due in some cases to fear of unemployment, 
but in most cases to loyalty to the house. This may 
seem an indirect saving, but it is real just the same. 


All non-essentials are now eliminated. Club affilia- 
tions not absolutely necessary, dinners and entertain- 
ing, traveling expenses and the many small expenses 
at, in the aggregate, increase our overhead, are cut 
to the minimum. In fact, the well regulated business 
today, in cutting expenses to the bone, is like a fighter 
stripped for action, with all the Superfluous fat and 
clothes removed—efficient, effective, ready and keen 


for the fight. 


As there are certain expenses that the management 
cannot reduce, other expenses that can and have been 
teduced, there is yet another expense that unfortunately 
necessarily increases in times like these and that is the 
Bad Debt Loss. It is greater than at any previous 
umes and no amount of foresight can forstall these 
credit losses. It is just a problem for the credit man 
to ‘pick the winner’ and. work for future goodwill and 


_ 


This discus: 


of the aa was represented by Mr. Jeffries at the annual meeting 


States Paper Trade Association at Del Monte in May, 1932. 


business when the change comes. Too rigid a credit 
policy reacts unfavorably on sales at a time when sales 
volume is most needed. 


“The Percentage Cost of Doing Business” has risen 
several points in the last few years due principally to 
two causes — the shrinkage in volume due to declin- 
ing prices and the shrinkage in volume due to the num- 
ber of small orders that every concern has to contend 
with. For illustration — the Pacific Coast statistical 
report for the first quarter of 1932 as against the same 
period last year shows Fine Paper sales to be approxi- 
mately 23% lower and Wrapping Paper sales 15% 
lower. 

There are several ways in which this condition might 
be improved. One is to increase the mark-up in the 
quantity price brackets and eliminate as nearly as pos- 
sible all open price brackets. The other is to build up 
the unit sale without sacrificing any profit in so doing. 
In our organization we have added a number of new 
lines and it is the duty of our sales organization to pre- 
sent our entire line in an intelligent way. By doing this 
we have found that we have been able to increase our 
unit sale. 

Several years ago we inaugurated a system of keep- 
ing a record of the sales made by each individual sales- 
man from $2.50 to $5.00, from $5.00 to $7.50, from 
$7.50 to $10.00 and over. It did not take long to pick 
out the salesmen who were selling the larger number 
of small orders. 

We immediately started to sell our sales organization 
on the idea of increasing the unit sale and building up 
their small orders. The sales manager gave his time 
to the various salesmen individually in working out this 
plan and the result was an increase in the average of 
all sales of from two to three dollars an order the first 
year that this plan was put into effect. 


The last year and a half our average sales have de- 
clined along with every other concern but by adding 
new lines and continually working with our salesmen 
to add a few items to small orders wherever they pos- 
sibly can, we are slowly but surely increasing our unit 
sales. 

In conclusion, and to put the matter briefly, I would 
say that two plans of action are necessary to affect re- 
duction in percentage cost of doing business. On the 
other hand, all expenses must be brought down to a 
level in keeping with present economic conditions and 
consistent with the volume of business and net profits, 
and on the other hand, the sales must be brought up 
through increasing the unit sale and otherwise to a 
point in keeping with the times and with due regard 
for profits. When both these plans function satisfac- 
torily the budget is balanced. 
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Coast News Papers Importing Foreign Print 

July 30 the motorship Elg arrived in Portland and 
discharged 3,003,507 pounds — 1,500 tons — of news- 
print for the Portland News-Telegram. The shipment 
was consigned from the International Power & Paper 
Company, Cornerbrook, Newfoundland. It consisted 
of 68-inch rolls, some where around 200 of them. 

The Elg called also at Los Angeles and Puget Sound, 
and is understood to have carried similar newsprint 
cargoes for the Los Angeles Record, the Seattle Star 
and other Scripps-Canfield newspapers in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

It is understood that the shipment was made on a 
three-year contract which has two years yet to run. 
The price is not available at Portland, but is believed 
to be somewhere around $2.40 per 100 pounds. Whether 
this is payable in Canadian currency is not known. 
At Portland during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1932, 4,044,229 pounds of newsprint was imported 
from Canada (Newfoundland being so designated), 
value being listed at $131,834. 

The Scripps-Canfield interests are reported to have 
been forced to take over a Portland Telegram contract 
with Crown-Willamette when they merged the Tele- 
gram with the News, and are said to be using about 
ten per cent Crown-Willamette paper to ninety per cent 
International. The business manager of the News-Tele- 
gram at first denied knowledge of the present ship- 
ment, and said that he believed that mostly Crown- 
Willamette paper was used last month. However, he 
admitted that some Newfoundland paper was being pur- 
chased, but said that he had nothing to do with the 
matter as it was all handled by the Seattle office of 
Scripps-Canfield. 

When inquiries were made about the shipment and 
even about the movement of the vessel, it was evident 
that orders had been given all down the line to decline 
to give out any information. In fact, various agents in- 
volved in the movement and discharge of the cargo 
said that they had orders not to give out any informa- 
tion about it. 

However, news of the arrival of the shipment in 
Portland was quickly passed about in the paper trade 
and at nearby mills considerable indignation was ex- 
pressed not only among the millworkers, but among the 
merchants and townspeople generally. There was con- 
siderable talk of a boycott of the newspaper involved, 
and a patriotic organization is reported to be consid- 
ering action in the matter. 





Germany Protects Against Depreciated Exchange 

New German regulations for the import of pulp for 
paper-making purposes provide that all importers of 
such product must apply to the Berlin Foreign Ex- 
change Office (Devisenbewirt-schaftungstelle) to pur- 
chase foreign currency with which to finance these im- 
ports. They must give information as to kind of pulp, 
quantity, price, terms, etc. This procedure, which is 
a notable precedent, is interpreted as protective to the 
German chemical pulp industry, which has been threat- 
ened with competitive imports, particularly from the 
Scandinavian countries, which have benefited by the 
depreciation in their currencies. The government is 
empowered to apply a “compensation” duty on goods 
from countries with inflated currencies. (Trade Com- 
missioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin.) 





Alec C. Duncan, manager of the Portland branch, 
Paper Makers Chemical Company, was up in Canada 
on business early in August. Mr. Duncan had just 
returned from a visit of several weeks through the East. 


Short Mill Schedules Still Rule 

All the operating Leadbetter mills on the coast are 
reported to be running full time and capacity, including 
the mills at Salem, Vancouver and Los Angeles. 

The Crown Willamette mill at West Linn, after work. 
ing only two weeks during July, went onto a four-day 
week for August, with prospects of being down some 
time during September, according to reports. After 
that, it is hoped, there will be plenty of business to 
run steadily through the winter. 

The Hawley Pulp & Paper plant at Oregon City has 
been working considerably under capacity. The big 
newsprint machine has been down, but the plant has 
been quite busy on fruit wraps. 

The St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company plant has 
been working irregularly. 

The Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company pulp mill 
at Newburg, Oregon, is still down and for an indefinite 
period — probably until there is some readjustment in 
the market. The committee at work on the financial 
tangle of the firm expects during August to know defin- 
itely whether plans for reorganizing the business can be 
worked out or whether it will have to be thrown into 
bankruptcy. 

The Camas mill of Crown Willamette is reported to 
be reasonably busy. It is running on specialties. 





Complete Alaska Pulp Timber Cruise 

After 12 years’ work, a project launched by the 
United States Forest Service was completed last month. 
This was the pulp timber reconnaissance survey of 
Admiralty Island. 

The original survey was started in 1920. Every 
season since then has seen some additions to the recon- 
naissance. Jay P. Williams, forest examiner and his 
assistant, Dick Follette have now returned to Juneau 
after having covered the last remaining tracts in the 
vicinity of Young’s Bay and Oliver Inlet. 

This completes the project, except for the timber of 
Glass Peninsula, and no survey will be made there at 
this time. Figures on acreage covered and estimated 
quantities of timber in the surveyed area will not be 
compiled until after the close of the current field 
season. 

The reconnaissance embraced the timber units pro- 
posed for pulp development by the Cameron-Chandler 
syndicate which holds water power permits on the 
Speel River group of power sites. That organization 
has also expended a good many thousands of dollars 
making its own timber surveys on Admiralty Island. 





Fred W. Leadbetter, Pacific Coast pulp and paper 
magnate, and his son-in-law, Nels Teren, executive 
manager of the Leadbetter operations, left Portland 
for Los Angeles August 5 to be in the southern Cali- 
fornia city for the final week of the Olympic games. 
They were accompanied by their wives. The Portland 
office reported that they would be gone three weeks. 
Whether the new parchment machinery in the Los An- 
geles plant will be ready to turn over for the first time 
while they are south is not known. 





International’s First Quarter Earnings 

International Paper and Power Company reports 
that gross sales in the first quarter were $35,916,838, 
compared with $35,474,300 in the first quarter of last 
year; net revenue including other income and before 
interest, depreciation, etc., was $10,700,175 against 
$9,995,231; and balance deducted from surplus was 
$399,567 compared with $593,561 added to surplus in 
the first quarter of last year. 
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The British Empire Economic Conference 


—with particular reference to the paper industry — 


get out of the British Empire Economic Conference, 

if anything, is still a matter for speculation. A\l- 
though the conference has been in session several 
weeks, there is still no definite indication of the prob- 
able effect of the deliberation on the world’s trade 
channels. 

That the pulp and paper industry will get something 
and that there will be far-reaching consequences to 
the world’s foreign trade are regarded as inevitable 
by followers of the conference with optimistic tend- 
encies, but there are others possibly equally well in- 
formed who are ready with facts and figures to show 
that the extravagant expectations entertained in certain 
Empire quarters before the great Ottawa assembly got 
under way cannot possibly be attained. 


Je: what Canada’s pulp and paper industry will 


Pulp and paper manufacturers went to the confer- 
ence with a request for a 20 per cent preference in the 
British home market, but so far this matter has not 
been openly discussed, having been temporarily crowded 
out of the picture by more controversial subjects, such 
as stabilization of currency, wheat quotas and so on. 
Canadian pulp and paper interests, however, still have 
their eye on the $40,000,000 which Britain spends 
annually in foreign countries for the products which 
they represent and they are determined to make a 
strong bid for a large share of this trade before ad- 
journment. 

Harold Crabtree, president of the Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Associacion, sees several basic problems that 
must first be threshed out at the conference. These, he 
believes, are stabilization of Empire currency, Canada’s 
economic position with respect to pulp and paper, use 
of Empire raw materials where preference is given on 
finished products, and the scale of wages paid in Canada 
as compared to Great Britain and the other dominions. 
These considerations, says Mr. Crabtree, will form at 
least a temporary barier to the solution of the mar- 
keting problem. 


Standards of living in many of the foreign countries 
from which Britain purchases 84 percent of her total 
imports of wood pulp are much lower than those of 
Canada, with the result that the prices at which these 
foreign countries can sell are much less than those 
Canada could offer. In order to compete with these 
low-priced products some form of preference would 
be necessary. British Board of Trade figures show that 
of 1,191,509 tons of wood pulp imported by Great 
Britain, 1,172,919 tons are purchases from foreign coun- 
tries, principally the Scandinavian, Canada providing 
merely the remaining 18,590 tons. 


Great Britain’s annual requirement of newsprint ap- 
proximate 925,000 tons, and of this amount only about 
975,000 tons is produced in English mills. Taking 
350,000 tons as the average import requirement, about 
125,000 tons of this is usually supplied by European 
countries, such as Sweden; 105,000 tons from New- 
foundland and 120,000 tons from Canada. Canadians 

lieve their best bet is extension of the United King- 
om market for pulp. Advance in Swedish prices as 


a result of the establishment of a cartel has left British 
buyers in a receptive mood. 

The broad question of interchange of trade between 
various parts of the Empire is not as simple as it seemed 
a few months ago. While the Empire is virtually self- 
contained so far as production of basic commodities is 
concerned, the British Isles and the dominion have 
established markets in foreign countries for these prod- 
ucts and they are hesitant to upset these relations for 
merely sentimental reasons. While Canada and Aus- 
tralia, for instance, would like to sell more cattle to 
Great Britain, the latter cannot sacrifice her trade 
friendship with Argentine, where many millions of 
English pounds have been invested. 

Soviet Russia has already proved one of the most 
serious stumbling blocks. In order to placate Canada’s 
demand for restriction of Soviet lumber imports, Great 
Britain would have to jeopardize huge investments made 
in Russia following conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement. In the same way Canadians are not eager 
to upset their trade relations with the United States, 
even in spite of the many penalties enforced against 
the dominion in the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

So far as the United States is concerned, there is no 
denying the fact that the republic is the Empire’s best 
customer. The United States has spent approximately 
33 cents within the British Empire for every dollar’s 
worth of products purchased abroad in recent years. 
The value of the United States as a customer of the 
Empire, as measured by imports in 1929, the last “nor- 
mal” year, was approximately a billion dollars, ex- 
cluding $400,000,000 purchases from England herself. 
In other words, the United States bought about 25 
percent of its foreign purchases from the Empire. 
Great Britain’s percentage was only 28, so that the 
United States bought almost as much from the Empire 
as Great Britain. These are facts which cannot easily 
be overlooked by statesmen and business men working 
for a closer co-ordination of Empire trade. 

The dominions want new or additional preferences 
on wheat, pulp and paper, meats, dairy products, lum- 
ber, copper and other metals. In some cases they want 
preferences buttressed by quota to forestall the possi- 
bility of foreign dumping. Britain, with her great army 
of unemployed, wants work for her idle textile fac- 
tories, her iron and steel, leather gods, machinery, 
chemicals and electrical supplies. She wants reduction 
in the tariffs now imposed by the dominions on British 
goods. 

Somewhere between these two positions there is prob- 
ably a meeting place, but it would seem at this juncture 
that no bold and drastic stroke will find it. More prob- 
ably the conference will result in a series of comprom- 
ises between the British nations involved, such as the 
trade agreement now pending between Canada and 
South Africa, for instance, and enlargement of similar 
pacts between Canada and Australia and New Zealand. 

International trade usually transcends considerations 
such as sentiment, and, regardless of the Conference, 
the industries involved will ptobably find in the last 
analysis that business, like gold, is where you find it. 
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Imports of chemical wood pulp into the 
United States for the first five months of the 
year for which official figures compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce are avail- 
able, have shown an appreciable increase over 
the receipts during the same time of 1931. 
It is probable that more complete returns 
will show that pulp is one of the very few 
commodities registering an import gain this 
year over a year ago. Total imports during 
the five months, January to May inclusive, 
reached 536,176 long tons, compared with 
460,452 long tons imported in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

However, reflecting the fall in market 
prices, the value of this year’s importations 
was under that of a year ago, even though 
imports this year were 75,724 tons more 
than in 1931. The value of the five months’ 
imports this year was $20,905,835, against 
$22,822,065 in the same time last year. 

Imports of kraft pulp recorded a particu- 
larly large rise in the first five months this 
year, amounting to 157,129 long tons, valued 
at $4,974,458, contrasted with 95,177 tons of 
a value of $3,859,874 a year ago. Imports 
of bleached sulphite were 142,478 long tons, 
valued at $6,848,255, against 137,108 tons 
of a value of $8,544,903 last year, and 
unbleached sulphite imports were 225,641 
long tons of a value of $8,173,007, compared 
with 209,836 tons of a value of $9,215,200 
a year ago. 

The significance of the increased imports is 





WOOD PULP IMPORTS INCREASE 


that the foreign manufacturers, with the tre- 
mendous advantage of a badly depreciated 
exchange, have been able to take a larger 
share of the American domestic business 
away from the home mills. The foreign mills 
have been able to do this despite a generally 
lower consumption of paper and consequently 
smaller demand for pulp. The increased im- 
ports have materially added to unemployment 
in the United States by putting a number of 
American mills either temporarily or per. 
manently out of production, thus forcing out 
directly American mill workers and American 
pulpwood cutters, and more indirectly Ameri- 
can transportation agencies, American manu- 
facturers of pulp mill machinery, and many 
others. 

An increase in wood pulp imports when 
the domestic industry is in such distinct dis- 
tress and when employment is such an acute 
problem is positively not a credit to the Unit- 
ed States. The increased imports are first 
hand evidence that depreciated exchange is 
working havoc in the domestic pulp industry, 
and such increase is also refutation of the ar- 
gument advanced by the opponents of cur- 
rency equalization legislation that “internal 
prices tend to rise” when a nation goes off the 
gold standard. The index of commodity 
prices just at hand from the Department of 
Commerce shows that prices are uniformly 
continuing to fall all over the world with no 
respect to whether or not a country is on the 
gold standard. 








Container Corporation Receivership Suits Dismissed 


Canada’s News Print Industry Still Ailing 


Dismissal of all receivership proceedings pending 
against the Container Corporation of America was an- 
nounced on July 28. Two suits had been filed, that 
in the Federal court at Chicago having been dis- 
missed July 13, the one filed in chancery court at Wil- 
mington, Del. being dismissed July 27. Allegations set 
forth in the bills of complaint were found in error. 


Some arrangement for the rehabilitation of the news- 
print industry in Eastern Canada is in immediate pros- 
pect as a result of the determination of bankers to 
strengthen the equity back of their $30,000,000 loans 
and to protect the interest of security holders. 

It is significant that in the last few days three com- 
panies have informed the trustees that they are unable 
to meet interest charges on the first mortgage bonds. 

Deferment of Abitibi Power & Paper Company's 
bond interest did not come as a surprise. 

Some little surprise was occasioned, however, by the 
passing of bond interest by Lake Saint John Power & 
Paper Company. The company holds at ten-year con- 
tract from the Hearst interests under which the entire 
output of the mill is sold. Despite this contract the 
company announces its inability to meet interest pay- 
ments. 

Withdrawal of Lord Beaverbrook from Price Broth- 
ers & Company apparently as a result of the refusal of 
creditors to agree to his plan to put the company 
on its feet made necessary the passing of interest om 
first mortgage bonds. 





Buchanan Sees Improvement 

G. E. Buchanan, secretary-treasurer of the Appleton 
Wire Works, Appleton, Wisconsin, recently spent three 
weeks in the Pacific Northwest, visiting the various mills 
in company with Walter S. Hodges, western representa- 
tive. In spite of the pulp market situation, he thought 
general conditions of the industry were better here than 
in the East. 


Swedish Newsprint Production Higher 
Swedish newsprint mills during the month of May 
turned out 17,905 metric tons of paper as against 21,- 
805 tons during the months of April and 16,405 tons 


during May, 1931. (Note: metric ton is equivalent to 
2,205 pounds.) 
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Powell River Promotion 

Several promotions in the Poweli River Company’s 
organization are announced by A. E. McMaster, gen- 
eral manager, and S. D. Brooks, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

R. Bell-Irving, who has been with the company for 
thirteen years, latterly as resident manager at the mill 
in Powell River, has been appointed assistant general 
manager, continuing his headquarters at Powell River. 

J. Falconer, another company veteran whose period 
of service goes back nineteen years, succeeds Mr. Bell- 
Irving as resident manager, while P. Sandwell, who has 
been with the company twelve years, steps into the place 
vacated by Mr. Falconer, who was formerly assistant 
resident manager. 

William Barclay, who has been office manager at 
Vancouver, has been appointed sales manager. Van- 
couver will continue to be his headquarters. He has 
been with the company for sixteen years. 

E. C. Lee, another Vancouver office man who has 
been with the company eleven years, has been advanced 
to assistant to the executive vice-president and general 
manager. 

The changes have been made in line with the com- 
pany’s policy of keeping promotions within the organi- 
zation. 





Grays Harbor Mill Tax Valuation Reduced 

The assessment on the machinery and equipment of 
the Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Company at Hoquiam 
was cut by the Grays Harbor county board of equaliza- 
tion in July from $1,296,000 to $1,043,300. This is on 
a 100 per cent valuation, leaving the basis of taxation 
at 50 per cent $521,650, instead of $648,000. The 
amount set is the same as that set by the board of 
equalization last year. The assessed valuation of $277,- 
500 on the building and dock stands as set by the 
assessor. 

Last year the valuation question on the Hoquiam 
mill caused a somewhat protracted discussion between 
the mill officials and the assessor. 

The company operates, with the Grays Harbor Cor- 
poration, a combined property having a daily capacity 
of 150 tons of bleached sulphite pulp and 50 tons of 
paper, in addition to a converting plant. 





Falk Announces Personnel Changes 

The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, announces the 
appointment of L. A. Graham and M. A. Carpenter 
as sales manager and sales promotion manager re- 
spectively, for all commercial products of this company. 
Foundry sales remain under the direction of Mr. A. 
Simonson, vice-president. 

The Falk Corporation are leading manufacturers of 
gears, speed reducers, couplings, marine drives, steel 
mill drives, other power transmission specialties, and 
steel castings. Several new products have recently been 
added, announcements of which ate to be made short- 
ly, and plans for an aggressive campaign of selling and 
advertising are under way. 





Consolidated Paper Box Insolvent 

The Consolidated Paper Box Company, which fig- 
uted prominently in the news in the paperboard and 
Paper box industry of the Coast two or three years ago 
when it merged a number of plants in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay district, filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
tuptcy in Federal district court in San Francisco in 

y- An auction sale of the machinery, equipment and 
merchandise of the company’s four large plants was 
held on August 3, 4 and 5. 
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Plan Fall Meeting of Pacific TAPPI 

Although there had been some talk of abandoning 
the 1932 Fall meeting of the Pacific Section of TAPPI, 
it is now quite evident that things “will be as usual” 
and the technicians will gather around the discussion 
table either late in September or early October. The 
final date has not been set. 

Postponement talk was bred in the gloom of the gen- 
eral depression, but Chairman Ralph Hansen reports 
a more optimistic outlook now in the membership, re- 
flected by some recent improvements in business, and 
the Fall session is therefore once more in the commit- 
tee meeting and plans are going ahead. 

Chairman Hansen, who in his “spare time” heads up 
the technical control department of the Pulp Division 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, wants it to be 
known that suggestions are always welcome on discus- 
sion topics and convention procedure and on any other 
matter pertinent to TAPPI affairs. He says that if you 
can’t see him personally, then write him. Silence is 
golden, but helpful suggestions are precious stones. 

The success of the Spring meeting at Portland still 
lingers and provides a hard mark to beat if the Fall 
confab is to excel in point of attendance and brilliance 
and general worthwhileness. 

Election of officers comes up at the Fall meeting and 
some “politicianing” is already under way. 

But, getting right down to the meat, as Chairman 
Hansen points out, ““The Pacific Section is rather unique 
in that it provides practically the only opportunity 
for a large group of men in the industry to get together, 
men who might not otherwise be able to partake in 
technical association affairs due to geographical handi- 
caps. Aside from the purely social contacts, the pulp 
and paper mills of the Western states have their own 
problems which provide a very large and fertile field 
of endeavor for the membership. The opportunities 
for constructive effort in this direction, and the poten- 
tial benefits through group action, in advancing the 
technical position of the industry are so obvious as to 
constitute a challenge to every man engaged in the in- 
dustry in this Western region. I feel confident that 


every man will put his weight in the collar and ‘go 
to it’.” 





The Soviet’s Timber Industries 
“The Forest Resources and Lumber Industry of 
Soviet Russia” is the subject of Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 798, recently releaesed by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. This bulletin is pub- 
lished for the purpose of furnishing in brief and 
accessible form the more important of available data 
regarding the area, composition, and exploitation of 
the soviet forests. The bulletin may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 

ing Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 
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The Bonestells Carry On 


A third generation of Bonestells—H. S. Bonestell, 
Jr., and J. H. Bonestell, sons of H. S. Bonestell, Sr., 
have joined the staff of Bonestell & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, the oldest paper jobbing house on the Pacific 
Coast in point of continuous existence, and are actively 
engaged in learning the business of their fathers. Some 
day they’ll carry on the Bonestell name. 

H. S. Bonestell, Jr., first followed his father’s pro- 
fession, that of a mining engineer, and spent four years 
on Korea. He is working outside now for the com- 
pany, contacting the trade. His brother, J. H., is in- 
side the office learning the ropes. 

Friends of Cutler Bonestell, doubtless the oldest 
paper man in point of service on the Pacific Coast, will 
regret to learn that he recently was struck by serious 
illness and is confined to his San Mateo country home. 
It was Mr. Bonestell’s father, L. H. Bonestell, who 
established the company in 1852 and only last year 
Cutler Bonestell observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
his connection with the paper business. He has spent 
his life in the work. C. L.’s “double cousin”, H. S. 
Bonestell, is active head of the company and it is his 
two sons who recently joined the staff. H. S. has been 
with the company “only thirty years”, as he puts it. 





Huelat Moves Up—B. M. & T. Changes 


Promotion of Walter W. Huelat, vice president of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, to take charge of all printing 
paper purchases and sales in the Los Angeles division, 
has brought about a number of changes in the Port- 
land branch. Mr. Huelat took up his new work Au- 
gust 1, after 23 years with the company in Portland. He 
was in charge of the fine paper department. 

Al Sherrig, who for the past six years has been in 
charge of the Eugene branch as regional manager, 
succeeds Mr. Huelat as head of the Portland fine paper 
department. Mr. Sherrig has been with the firm eight 
years, after some experience in the printing and news- 
paper publishing business in Nebraska and Idaho. 

J. L. Woodworth, who has been in charge of busi- 
ness at Astoria, has been promoted to succeed Mr. 
Sherrig at Eugene, and he in turn has been succeeded 
at Astoria by E. T. Barlow, city salesman. 





Good Crop Prospect on Prairies 

Promise of a good crop on the Canadian prairies is 
encouraging to British Columbia paper product mills 
who regard Alberta, Saskatchewan and part of Mani- 
toba as their sales territory. 

H. H. Herb, president of Westminster Paper Mills, 
New Westminster, reports that his men are now work- 
ing that territory and the prospect of a large crop at 
fair prices is expected to result in a better market for 
paper goods. 

Japan continues in the market for “jumbo rolls” of 
paper, reports Mr. Herb. This is for conversion in 
Japan into a variety of products. 


Harold Zellerbach Peps "Em Up 


An informal dinner meeting of mill men and job. 
bers was held the evening of July 22, at the Benson 
Hotel, Portland, upon the occasion of a visit to Port. 
land of Harold Zellerbach, president of Zellerbach 
Paper Company and also president of the Pacific States 
Paper Trade Association. 

The meeting was in the nature of a Portland gath. 
ering of the jobbers, with the millmen invited to sit in 
as guests. About thirty persons were in attendance. 

Walter D. McWaters, Portland manager of Zeller. 
bach Paper Company, presided. Mr. Zellerbach was 
practically the only speaker, though there were gen. 
eral discussions following his talk. He spoke of paper 
conditions on the Pacific Coast and in the East, and 
discussed the various mill and jobbing problems, stand- 
ardization and such subjects as were taken up at Del 
Monte in May. He reviewed the Del Monte meeting 
for the benefit of those who did not attend. 

Mr. Zellerbach said that plans were being worked 
out so that jobbers as far distant as Spokane, for ex. 
ample, could attend the Del Monte meetings at the 
same cost as could a San Jose jobber. 

It is understood that the Portland meeting is to be 
followed by a more general meeting in San Francisco 
August 15, for a general discussion of paper trade 
problems between jobbers and millmen. 

Mr. Zellerbach spent three days in Portland and 
vicinity, visiting mills and the trade. He did not go 
north. 





Changes at Scott-Hosfeldt 

Scott-Hosfeldt Company, Portland paper jobbers, 
have taken on three new salesmen—W. D. Horton, 
formerly with Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Earl Brown, 
for ten years with Standard Paper Company, Tacoma, 
and Ralph Stegner, who was assistant manager of the 
Portland branch of Schermerhorn Bros., twine an 
cordage firm. Mr. Stegner will have charge of the cord- 
age department. When Arthur D. Hosfeldt of Scott- 
Hosfeldt was Portland sales manager for Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne, Mr. Horton was working for that firm. 

Scott-Hosfelt Company has taken on the agency for 
Kodapak, a transparent cellulose wrapping, manufac- 
tured by Eastman Kodak Company. It is made from 
cotton cellulose and is said to be noted for its pliabil- 
ity, waterproof and lasting qualities and its ability to 
stand up under extreme low temperatures. Scott-Hos- 
feldt has been appointed distributor for Oregon. 





Handling New Transparent Wrapper 

“Kodapak”, a line of transparent paper wrapping, 
manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. at Rochester, 
N. Y., has just been taken on by the Pacific Coast Paper 
Co. of San Francisco and the Sierra Paper Co. of Los 
Angeles. B. A. Wise, head of the fruit packers supply 
department of the Pacific Coast company, is handling 
the account in San Francisco. 
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Colton Sees Signs of Upturn 


Just as the settlement of the United States started 
in New England, so may the business revival in these 
United States be starting in this same New England, 
sys Louis A. Colton, San Francisco, vice-president 
and director of purchases of the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
on his recent return from an eastern trip. 

“When I was in Boston,” Mr. Colton says, “I got an 
optimistic feeling, people declaring they thought things 
were getting better. There were rays of hope through- 
out New England and now, since my return to San 
Francisco, this thought has been confirmed by visitors 
from that section and advices from Boston. Mill men 
from New England who have been in to see me say 
prospects are brighter now than for months.” 

Mr. Colton is president of the Northern California 
Association of Purchasing Agents and he represented 
that body as a delegate at the National Purchasing 
Agents’ Association at Detroit, June 6-9. Later he 
visited paper mills at Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., 
and spent some time in New York. 

“There is a thought gaining headway that this coun- 
try is normal now,” Mr. Colton adds, “and that it is 
up to us to trim our sails to meet present weather con- 
ditions. We must forget the high volumne days of a 
few years ago and must cut our expenses and balance 
our budgets and go ahead.” 

Mr. Colton says he found some of the mills are work- 
ing a few days a week while others were not operating 
until they had definite orders. Some mills let orders 
pile up and then run for maybe two weeks at a stretch. 

Among the mill men who have visited Mr. Colton 
since his return are: George F. Schall, sales manager, 
Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis; Roy A. Swain, Los An- 
geles, L. L. Brown Paper Co.; W. A. Bryan, sales rep- 
resentative, Collins Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
A. C. Remley, vice-president and general manager, Pat- 
ten Paper Co., Appleton, Wis., and Clyde Morgan of 
the S. D. Warren Paper Co., Boston. 





How to Save on Postage 

A booklet designed to assist users of the mails in 
meeting the situation created by increased postal rates 
has been prepared by the United States Envelope Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass. It is being distributed to 
executives of concerns that use direct mail. 

The booklet, based on the years of experience of 
the largest envelope manufacturer, contains many il- 
lustrations and suggestions and is replete with interest- 
ing and little known facts and figures. It discusses 
when to use first class and when to use third class; 
Ow to increase results from first class mail; how to 
use third class more effectively when first class is not 
justified; the comparative advantages of hand, type- 
written and stencil addressing; and the use of C. O. D. 
and stamped return envelopes and return postcards, 
and scores of other related subjects. Numbers of 


actual mail cases are quoted and ‘comparative results 
given. 





B. M. & T. Sponsors Sylphrap Exhibits 
Permanent exhibits of ‘“Sylphrap”, a transparent 
Paper manufactured by the Sylvania Industrial Cor- 
poration of New York City, have been placed in the 
obbies of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, and the 
otel Alexandria, Los Angeles, and are maintained by 
lake, Moffitt & Towne, Pacific Coast paper jobbers, 
who handle the line on the Coast. The exhibit shows 
viphrap” used for wrapping various items, such as 

tied fruits, cakes, hair pins, soap and clothing. 


Standard’s New Home In Tacoma Soon Ready 


President Roy Davison and his crew of the Standard 
Paper Company, long established paper jobbing or- 
ganization of Tacoma, Washington, are getting ready 
to move into their fine new home at Pacific Avenue and 
21st Street. The new location is on the city’s principal 
thoroughfare in the wholesale district. The existing 
building on the site has been completely remodeled to 
provide a structure particularly suited for the conduct 
of a paper jobbing business. 





B. C. Fruit Wraps Market Unstable 


With fruit marketing conditions in the Okanogan 
district of British Columbia somewhat chaotic, con- 
tracts for fruit wraps in the province’s chief orchard 
country are being withheld. It is expected, however, 
that orders will be placed in the near future, in which 
event Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, and Westminster 
Paper Company, New Westminster, will probably bene- 
fit.. Enforcement of a tariff preference on Canadian 
fruit in the British market is expected to stimulate de- 
mand for export apples and other fruits. Most of 
these require paper wraps. 





Zellerbach Adds to Eugene Branch Staff 

Z. N. Agee, of the Eugene, Oregon, branch of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, and for 28 years with the 
company, has added Jack Todd of San Francisco to 
his staff. Mr. Todd has been with the headquarters 
division for a time, specializing in fine papers. He will 
for the time being handle the coarse paper line. Mr. 
Agee will continue to specialize in the fine paper busi- 
ness in Eugene and south. 





Skinner Visits East 
E. B. (“Ned”) Skinner, San Francisco, Pacific Coast 
manager for the Martin Cantine Co., left late in July 
for Los Angeles and from there for the company’s 
mill at Saugerties, N. Y. In Los Angeles he planned 
to take in some of the Olympic Games. 





J. B. Jones, for several years with the Western News- 
paper Union at Omaha, is now in Los Angeles as the 
Pacific Coast representative of the Beckett Paper Co., of 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





A. O. Holstrum, San Francisco, Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the Strathmore Paper Co., was a visitor 


in July at the company’s mills at West Springfield, 
Mass. 





Robert S. Richter, formerly with the Whiting Paper 
Co., has established the Richter Paper Co., at 417 Wall 
St., Los Angeles, to manufacture papeteries and spe- 
cialties. This new plant is in connection with an en- 
velope concern in Los Angeles. 





Otto W. Mielke, San Francisco, general manager of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, returned in July from a trip 
through the Pacific Northwest. 





H. Arthur Dunn, San Francisco, secretary of the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association, accompanied 
by his family, took a vacation trip in the Northwest and 
visited a number of paper mills. 





Felix Pagenstecher, president of Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Company, paid a quick visit to Chicago during 
July. He was back home in about ten days. 
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Keep Abreast of the 
Advance in Methods 


of 
RECOVERY ROOM 
OPERATION 





201 No. Wells St. 





ROSS- 
WAGNER 


Securing needed reduction in costs as a 


direct result of improving recovery: 


room operation naturally affords double 
satisfaction. It is possible now to obtain 
this double advantage with a minimum 
investment. Material and labor costs for 
the installation of the modern Ross- 
Wagner Recovery Units are lower than 
ever before. 


RECOVERY 
UNIT 


Forty Ross-Wagner Recovery Units 
now in operation have definitely demon- 
strated the savings that can be secured 
in Soda and Sulphite mills. Surely the 
possibilities for your plant deserve care- 
ful consideration at this time. Our engi- 
neers, experienced in recovery room 
problems, are ready to make recom- 
mendations — without obligation. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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When writing to J. O. Ross Enor. Corp. please mention Paciric Pup & Paper INDUSTRY 





414 Lewis Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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> be careful — first, last, always 


Short shifts 
Short days 
Short weeks 


Are you revising 
SAFETY practice to 
changed conditions ? 








PULP AND PAPER MILLS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
Statement of Accident Experience for June, 1932 





Total 
Company— Hours Worked Accidents Frequency Rate Days Lost Severity Rate 





Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton 

Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett 
wn Willamette Paper Co., Camas 

Inland Empire Paper Co., Miliwood 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Corp., H 
eyethaeuser Timber Co., Longview 

Fibreboard Products Inc., S = 

ashington Pulp & Paper Corp., Port Angeles 
Columbia ane 7 | penne Vancouver. 
ew Fibre w ngview 
Fibreboard Products Inc., Port Angeles 
if — Products Co., Port T 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingh 
w Paper & Board Co., Longview 
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GOODYEAR EQUIPMENT 


Throughout the paper industry, Goodyear Mechani- Other Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods for 
cal Rubber Goods bear an exceptionally good repu- _— paper mill service are likewise carefully designed 
tation for efficient, economical service. and built for your purposes — Goodyear Soft-Nozle 

This is because Goodyear has designed this equip- Sanitary Hose, for example—and likewise accurately 
ment particularly to meet the needs of this specified to your requirements by the G.T.M. 
industry’s operating conditions and processes. ve — Goodyear Technical Man. 

Take, for example, the belt Goodyear builds i § Goodyear now offers the latest tested Good- 
for your hard drive duty — Goodyear THOR year development for the paper industry: 
Belt, seamless*, for your beaters, Jordans, ¥ GOODYEAR RUBBER ROLLERS FOR PAPER 
pumps, cone-pulleys and chippers. , , MILL USE. 

THOR does wonders on these jobs because t. Why not talk over these new Goodyear 
it’s built to handle them: developments in the light of your plant 

No center seam to open under flexing requirements or problems with the G.T.M?’ 
strain; | fey A word to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 

Edges envelope-protected against fray; aes Angeles, California, will bring him. 

Body of heavy silver duck, strong at *Goodyear Tuor Belting, seamless, is made 


the fasteners and cushioned and but- BELTS in widths up to and including 16’—T#oR 
ince te aeer Saiber. MOLDED GOODS @lity of special construction is available for 


HOSE larger sizes. 
PACKING 
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announcements of the auxiliary industries 


New All-Steel Silent Gears 


Unusual interest is being displayed in the new silent 
all-steel gears and gear blanks being manufactured by 
the John Waldron Corporation of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, the manufacturers report. 

The introduction of these gears represents a develop- 
ment in silent power transmission. The gears feature 
apatented method of construction that combines, with 
the strength and long life of steel, the added ad- 
vantages of silent service and self lubrication. 

They are built up of many thin pieces of sheet steel, 
coated with graphite and subjected to tremendous 
pressure. They have the appearance of a ground steel 
gear of ordinary construction. 

These new waldron all-steel silent gears are specially 
suited for use wherever silence is desired. They are de- 
signed to stand the strain and wear of strenuous silent 
service. 

In service, they take on a smooth glass-like polish 
on the teeth — a rolling surface that greatly diminishes 
friction. One of the chief claims made for them is the 
noticeable decrease in number of shutdowns due to 
broken teeth. With the mating gear also developing 
asimilar glasslike surface, smooth operation is assured. 

These gears may be run mesh with each other, with 
silence, or they may be run in mesh with any gear com- 
monly used as a mating gear for silent pinions. 

The Waldron company is prepared to furnish these 
gears cut to any specifications or they will furnish gear 
blanks which cut and machine easily and accurately. 

A new bulletin has just been released to completely 
describe the patented construction and combined ad- 
vantages of these new silent all-steel gears. In this 
bulletin the manufacturers present a most interesting 
experiment that can be made by anyone to demonstrate 
the method by which silence in an all-steel gear has 
been achieved. The bulletin is completely illustrated 
throughout with instructive photographs and diagrams. 
A copy may be had by writing for Bulletin No. 70 
to the John Waldron Corporation, New Brunswick, 
N. J., or to the Pacific Coast office, 414 Lewis Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 





Handbook on Industrial Rubber Goods 


Containing engineering information and data never 
before published, a new, condensed catalog giving a 
simplified, comprehensive line-up of principal indus- 
trial rubber goods has just been issued by The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

It is titled “Engineering Data, Industrial Rubber 
Goods” and is available to those who request it. 

Among the condensed engineering data is a table 
on rubber transmission belting, giving at a glance 

orsepower capacities, minimum pulley diameters, leath- 
et belt equivalents and list prices on all commonly 
used sizes of transmission belts. 

ere is another table on conveyor belts, giving data 
never before published in this form, making it easy 
to figure required sizes and plies of a conveyor belt 
without using a formula. 


Expert On Paper Colors To Service Coast 

To be able more effectively to service Pacific Coast 
paper mills in the application of colors in process, the 
Heller & Merz Company, manufacturers of paints and 
dyes, established W. C. Marshall in offices in the Pit- 
tock Block, Portland, Oregon. The Pacific Coast Sup- 
ply Company is handling the sale of the Heller & 
Merz products for the Coast territory. 

Mr. Marshall joined the Heller & Merz Co. in May, 
1918, being first attached to their laboratory in New 


W. C. MARSHALL 
provides 
Heller & Merz 
color service 
for Coast 
paper mills 





York City. Here he specialized in the application of 
color to the paper industry, and in 1923 he was put in 
the field, doing service work for the mills in the East- 
ern and New England states. Two years later he was 
transferred to the Chicago branch where he had charge 
of all the service work in the Middle West region. Mr. 
Marshall has been on the Coast now for about one year, 
and he likes it out here. 

Mr. Marshall has concentrated on his subject since 
his graduation from the Pratt Institute of Technology 
of Brooklyn, New York. His experience in paper has 
ranged the full length of the scale, from fine papers to 
container boxboard. He is now engaged in applying 
that experience in servicing the paper mills of the 
Coast region. 





Sievers Now Selling Chipping Knives 

The Simons Worden White Company, manufacturers 
of machine knives, has appointed Mr. Fred Sievers 
to represent them in the Pacific Northwest territory 
with headquarters at Seattle. Mr. Sievers has been iden- 
tified with Pacific Coast mills for some twenty years, 
having served with the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany’s mills at Camas and West Linn, with the news 
print and wrapping paper mill of Pacific Mills Ltd., at 
Ocean Falls, B. C., and until recently with the Sidney 
Roofing & Paper Company of Victoria, B. C. Mr. 
Sievers will complement the services of John E. Hass- 
ler, who represents the Simons Worden White Com- 
pany in the West, with offices in Portland. 
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RESEARCH LABORATORY BUILDING 


A CLEAR TRACK 
FOR USERS OF 


LIQUID 
CHLORINE 


WITH THE EXPERIENCED HOOKER ENGI- 
NEERING AND RESEARCH STAFF LEADING 
THE WAY AND HELPING TO “CLEAR THE 
TRACK", MANY USERS OF LIQUID CHLOR- 
INE HAVE IMPROVED THEIR MANUFACTUR 
ING METHODS. 


IN PAPER AND PULP MILLS AND IN 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, HOOKER 
ASSISTS WITH TECHNICAL INFORMATION, 
EQUIPMENT DESIGN AND THE MOST EFFI- 
CIENT USE OF HOOKER LIQUID CHLORINE. 


HOOKER EXPERIENCE IN SERVING CHLOR- 
INE USERS MAY BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 
IN KEEPING “A CLEAR TRACK" IN YOUR 
PLANT. 


OUR MODERN PLANT AT TACOMA, WASH- 
INGTON, IS EQUIPPED TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY. 


HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


WESTERN EASTERN 


, PLANT-—-TACOMA, WASH, PLANT—NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
CONTROL LABORATORY SALES OFFICE: TACOMA, WASH. SALES OFFICE: 60 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 


@ 1706 
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Japan’s Paper Production and Sale, May, 1932 

Production Sale 

(Ibs. ) (lbs.) 
Printing paper, superior quality 11,489,641 11,027,295 
Printing paper, ordinary quality 10,412,098 9,837,763 
Drawing paper 2,221,668 2,045,606 
Simili paper 8,537,241 6,190,692 
Art paper 886,399 971,904 
News printing paper 45,393,967 48,839,222 
Sulphite paper 5,209,452 3,119,931 
Coloured paper 1,504,755 1,449,263 
Wrapping paper 13,053,849 10,951,683 
Japanese paper 1,469,641 842,625 
Board paper 6,561,458 5,476,250 
Sundries 3,841,277 4,643,585 





Total ee Penne 105,395,819 





1932 


Sales 

(lbs. ) 
9,795,207 
9,988,141 
1,953,802 
7,065,571 
916,683 
45,534,482 
3,928,585 
1,174,692 
12,400,535 
910,784 
6,916,472 
3,231,679 


Japanese Paper Production—June, 
Production 
(Ibs. ) 

Printing paper, superior quality 10,393,426 
Printing paper, ordinary quality 9,947,586 
Drawing paper 2,575,309 
Simili paper 7,098,930 
Art paper 1,172,548 
News printing paper 46,663,719 
Sulphite paper 4,357,518 
Coloured paper 1,139,864 
Wrapping paper 13,937,236 
Japanese paper 1,448,184 
Board paper -.. 5,765,838 
Sundries 2,967,818 








107,467,967 103,816,633 





Exchange Differential Closes Market to B. C. 


Swedish competition has driven the products of West- 
minster Paper Company out of the Australasian mar- 
ket, according to J. J. Herb, president of the New 
Westminster concern. 

“With Swedish exchange depreciated some 40 per- 
cent it is out of the question for us to try selling in 
the Australian and New Zealand market,” said Mr. 
Herb. “Not long ago we had a fine business in those 
two countries and it was growing fast. But Swedish 
paper products are rushing into that market and noth- 
ing can stop them so long as exchange remains as it is.” 

Most of the company’s business with Australia and 
New Zealand was in wraps for fruit and other food 
products, although demand had developed for all the 
company’s main lines. 

At present paper products are excluded from pref- 
erence in the trade agreements recently ratified be- 
tween Canada and Australia and New Zealand. Efforts 
are being made to have the agreements amended to 
include this commodity at the first opportunity. A 
preference of 20% will be sought. 

Newsprint manufacturers enjoy a substantial pref- 
erence in Australia and New Zealand. 





Berkheimer Roofing Plant in Tacoma Destroyed 
_ Ina spectacular fire on the night of July 22 the roof- 
ing paper plant of the J. E. Berkheimer Manufacturing 
mpany at Tacoma, Washington, was destroyed and 
a loss suffered estimated at $50,000. The fire made 
e clouds of smoke and the inflammable nature of 
the materials caused flames to rise high in the air. The 
company’s subsidiary plant in Portland was destroyed 
te some months ago. 


News Print Production—June, 1932 


The News Print Service Bureau states that production 
in Canada during June, 1932, amounted to 161,368 
tons and shipments to 164,310 tons. Production in the 
United States was 85,399 tons and shipments 84,255 
tons, making a total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 246,767 tons and shipments of 248,- 
565 tons. During June, 25,721 tons of news print were 
made in Newfoundland and 1,013 tons in Mexico, so 
that the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 273,501 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 150,883 tons less in 
the first six months of 1932 than in the first six months 
of 1931, which was a decrease of 13 per cent. The out- 
put in the United States was 46,895 tons or 8 per cent 
less than for the first six months of 1931, in Newfound- 
land 6,243 tons or 4 per cent less, and in Mexico 1,593 
tons less, making a North American decrease of 205,- 
614 tons or 11 per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 
50,029 tons at the end of June and at United States 
mills 35,502 tons, giving a combined total of 85,531 
tons compared with 87,329 tons on May 31. 

Canadian Mills 

Production 
Tons Per Shipments 
Tons Operating Day Tons 
161,368 9,884 — 164,310 
999,885 9,666 1,000,962 
_ 1,150,768 1,143,526 
_ 1,284,158 1,262,975 

1,311,322 1,305,516 

1,158,723 1,148,598 
997,669 982,421 


893,753 892,273 
747,537 745,262 


1932—June 

Six Months 
1931—Six Months._______. 
1930—Six Months. 
1929—Six Months___. 
1928—Six Months __. 
1927—Six Months_____.......____ 
1926—Six Months_______.. 
1925... Six Months... 


United States Mills 


85,399 3,909 
546,757 4,189 
593,652 
686,291 
697,709 
718,800 
775,043 
844,017 
762,953 


1932—June cdaiics 
Six Months.__._... 
1931—-Six Months 
1930—Six Months... 
1929—Six Months__________. 
1928—Six Months 
1927—-Six Months____._______. 
1926—Six Months... 
1925—-Six Months 


84,255 
543,780 
595,897 
674,974 
709,031 
699,179 
759,475 
838,641 
752,545 


North American Production 


United 
States 
85,399 
546,757 
593,652 
686,291 
697,709 
718,800 
775,043 
844,017 
762,953 


Total 

273,501 
1,691,454 
1,897,068 
2,118,774 
2,141,397 
1,996,899 
1,878,981 
1,828,493 
1,991,229 


ew- 

Mexico 
1,013 
6,121 
7,714 
8,173 
9,438 
7,711 
7,596 
6,169 
6,269 


Canada 
161,368 
999,885 
1,150,768 


1932—June __ oie 
Six Months._____. 
1931—Six Months 
1930—Six Months_____- 
1929—Six Months 
1928—Six Months 
1927—Six Months 
1926—Six Months ____. 
1925—-Six Months. 


747,537 34,466 





News Print Made From Bagasse 


A sample of news print paper manufactured from 
sugar cane bagasse by the Natal Estates, Limited, has 
been forwarded to the Bureau from Consul Ralph 
Miller, Durban. While the sample submitted is of 
heavy stock, the paper can be manufactured in lighter 
weights. Interested firms may examine the sample by 
applying to the district office of the Bureau nearest to 
them, or to the Paper Division in Washington. 





The 1932 “Red Directory” 

We have received a copy of the new 1,000-page edi- 
tion of the “Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations” 
for 1932. It has just been published. 

The international character of this Red Book of the 
Paper Industry (its 41st annual issue), renders it of 
particular interest to all those who are in any way con- 
nected, or have business relations, with the paper and 
allied trades, while the alphabetical nature of its ar- 
rangement makes it particularly easy for reference. The 
publishers are Dean & Son, Ltd., Debrett House, 29, 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. The 
price of cloth bound edition is 21/- net. 
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Reopening of B. C. Pulp Plants Uncertain 

Date for reopening the Woodfibre and Port Alice 
mills of the B. C. Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., has not 
yet been fixed, according to President Lawrence W. 
Killam. 

“We are hoping to open up again early in the Fall, 
but the whole situation is still uncertain,” said Mr. Kil- 
lam. “This is a season when the pulp industry is al- 
ways quiet anyway, and it is hard for us to tell which 
way the wind is blowing. Markets are steady but dull, 
and the Oriental market is clouded by the continued 
fall of Japanese exchange.” . 

Mr. Killam said that plans were being made to tune 
up both his company’s mills prior to reopening. Some 
maintenance repairs will have to be made at Port Alice, 
although the Woodfibre plant was pretty thoroly over- 
hauled earlier in the year. 





Eastwood Wire In Receivership 


For a period longer than most men in business can 
remember the Eastwood Wire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Belleville, N. J., stood at the forefront of the 
industry in the world. Some three years ago Calvin 
H. Nealley desired to retire. New interests changed 
the capital structure and the name of the corporation 
became The Eastwood Corporation. 

Recently it was necessary for Mr. Nealley to again 
become president and become active in the affairs of 
the company and incident to a re-construction or re- 
organization a receivership seemed advisable and the 
Court of Chancery of New Jersey on July 12 appointed 
Calvin H. Nealley and George W. Grimm, Jr., as 
receivers. It is expected that the company will again 
become one of the significant factors in our country’s 
industrial life. 





Hawley Trims Sails to Weather 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Company will continue to 
operate and with a better chance than before of at least 
breaking even, despite the recent default in payment 
of $63,525 interest on outstanding $2,117,500 first mort- 
gage sinking fund 6 per cent bonds. In a statement 
prepared for PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY after several weeks of effort on the part of the 
officers and directors and a bondholders’ committee to 
reorganize affairs for continuation of the business, 
President Felix Pagenstecher said: 

“A plan has been agreed upon between the direc- 
tors of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company and the 
bondholders’ committee which will insure the continued 
operation of the company. Through the cooperation 
of the bondholders’ committee and the officers, direc- 
tors and employes of the company, a substantial adjust- 
ment in salaries, wages and expenses have meen made, 
which will improve its financial position materially. 

“Four members of the bondholders’ committee have 
been elected to the board, members of the new board 
being Felix Pagenstecher, Watson Eastman, Franklin 
T. Griffith, E. S. Collins, Joseph T. Peters, L. R. Banks 
of Portland, and Mansel P. Griffiths and A. S. Kerry 
of Seattle. 

“The company feels that it is fortunate in securing 
this added support and assures the trade that it is in 
a better position than ever to render prompt and ef- 
ficient service. It is expected that the details of the 
arrangements will be submitted to the bondholders by 
their committee within a short time.” 

Altho it was known that Hawley’s was steadily los- 
ing money, having operated in 1931 at a loss of $113,- 
242, action of the directors June 30 in deciding to de- 
fault on bond interest payment caused some flurry of 


excitement. Instructed by the board, President Pagen. 
stecher wrote Blyth & Co., Inc., Portland, that the dj. 
rectors had unanimously agreed that interest due July 
1, 1932, on the outstanding first mortgage 6% bonds 
would not be paid. 

“For more than two years Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Company has been operating at a loss due to drastically 
reduced prices for its products and lack of market,” 
he wrote. “The production of the plant has been lim. 
ited to approximately 50% of its capacity.” 

Adverse conditions, he pointed out, had depleted 
working capital. A complete shutdown would cause 
greater loss than continuing to operate and would 
throw more than 250 employes out of work, lose a lot 
of business and make diffcult resumption on an im. 
proved market. Continuance on the most economical 
basis possible was recommended. 

The move was considered one that made it possible 
at one stroke to effect economies in salaries, wages, etc, 
that could not have been accomplished as readily in 
any other way. A bondholders’ committee was ap. 
pointed, including Major Eastman, president of the 
Western Cooperage Company, Messrs. Banks, Collins, 
Griffiths, Kerry and Alfred P. Smith of Los Angeles. 

One of many questions for consideration by the com- 
mittee and directors was whether the company should 
continue paying taxes on timber lands carried on the 
balance sheet at $2,100,000, or let them go and buy 
pulpwood in the open market. 

It is understood that a costly power contract has 
been canceled and that there have been some person- 
nel shifts and eliminations. 





Coast Paper Mill Founder Dies 


Emerson M. Keeney, brother of C. W. Keeney, and 
with his father one of the founders of the paper mill 
from which has grown the extensive Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Inc., plant of Antioch, Calif., died in Holyoke, 
Mass., on June 24. 

He came to Antioch with his father and brothers 
from Holyoke in 1899, when the elder Keeney and the 
three oldest sons started the paper mill. 

They operated the plant for over a year, selling to 
Peter and William Brown in 1900. 





European Sulphite Manufacturers Postpone Meeting 
The European international cartel for the stabilization 
of production of and the market for sulphite w 
pulp, known as the Sulphite Pulp Suppliers, which was 
to have met on July 12 at Stockholm for a considera- 
tion of an extension of its plans, has postponed its 
meeting. The cartel has been operating with good dis- 
cipline. The membership includes producers in Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Germany, and some of the other 
north European nations holding lesser rank as pulp 
producers. 





Hawley Mill Establishes First Aid Station 


The Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, operating 4 
plant at Oregon City for the manufacture of ground 
wood and sulphite pulps, and newsprint and sulphite 
papers, has established a first aid station at 407 Main 
Street. The mill has contracted with the Industrial 
Hospital Association at Portland for location of the 
station. A small charge on wages is assessed for sup- 
port of the station. 





New Northwest Manager 
Fred Arnesen of Merco Nordstrom Valve Company 
has been appointed manager of the Pacific-Northwest 
territory with headquarters at Seattle. 
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How Much Did the Kreuger Crash Hurt Sweden? 


The collapse of the international house of cards that 
occurred following the tragic end of the central figure, 
Ivar Kreuger, and the subsequent discovery of mis- 
management in gigantic proportions, has not been as 
much of a death blow to Swedeen, home of the world- 
known “Match King”, as has been popularly supposed. 

The damage suffered by Sweden from the Kreuger 
failure is of both a material and a moral nature. From 
the point of view of directly material losses, Dr. Eli 
Heckscher, professor of political economy at the Insti- 
tute of Commerce of Stockholm, has made am interest- 
ing survey of the effects of the Kreuger failure on dif- 
ferent phases of the economic life of the nation, viz., 
its industrial production, its foreign trade, and national 
savings, which in essentials is summarized here below. 
The survey in question was embodied in an address on 
May 3rd this year before the Swedish Society of 
Political Economy. 


In regard to Sweden’s industrial production, the 
whole episode is of fairly small importance to the 
nation, no matter how severely it may have affected a 
few industrial centers and one or at the most two indus- 
tris—the match and the telephone industry. It would 
be a great mistake to believe that Kreuger dominated 
Sweden’s industries. His influence on the control and 
management of industrial production in Sweden was, 
as a fact, insignificant; his main role was played in 
entirely different fields. 


In addition to monopolies in the two industries— 
match and telephone equipment manufacturing—the 
Kreuger concern through the Swedish Pulp Company, 
a holding concern capitalized at 50,000,000 kronor, 
held a controlling interest in a combination of sawmill, 
woodpulp and hydroelectric power concerns with a 
combined share capital—exclusively of the just com- 
pleted Ostrand sulphite mill—of 111,259,500 kronor. 
The concerns of the Swedish Pulp Company own 5,090 
ates of productive forest land, out of Sweden’s total 
of 89,579 square miles. Their combined output in 
1929, the latest year for which figures are available 
(in percentage of Sweden’s total, in parenthesis) was: 
chemical woodpulp, 523,000 tons (28%); mechanical 
woodpulp, dry weight, 105,000 tons (16%); and saw- 
mill products, 191,000 standards (15%). The power 
stations of the concern are used mainly for its own 
needs. Finally, the Kreuger concern held a controlling 
interest in the partly developed Boliden copper and 
gold mines, which already, however, has passed to the 
state. Neither the concerns of the Swedish Pulp Com- 
pany or the Boliden concern, however, are affected by 

e Kreuger failure, which therefore in its effects on 
Swedish manufacturing is limited to the match and the 
telephone industries. 

If his Swedish associates and the Swedish public at- 
tached a false value to Kreuger’s personality and there- 
ore trusted him beyond pence prudence, so did 

associates and the public in other countries where 
he catried on his affairs. The fault does not rest with 
ay particular nation. It is rather the artificial stand- 
ad of personal evaluation, peculiar to our present-day 


tvilization, which is to blame, and the inherent fetishism 
in human nature. 





Discuss New Pulp Mill 


Establishment of a pulp mill in the Peace River 
‘ountry of northern British Columbia is being discussed 


by business men of that district, headed by W. S. Simp- 
on of Sweetwater. 








Choose your 


FELTS 
Wisely .... 





‘“*Any rags, any bones, any old felts today?” 
That is the song of the junk man when he 
approaches a paper mill. 


When a felt is through and ready for the 
rag man, sell it. Much better, though, to 
give it fair treatment and make it deliver 
maximum service before listening to the 
rag man’s song. 


There are different felts for all kinds of 
machine requirements. ORR makes them 
all. . . for cylinder, fourdrinier .. . for 
mills making book and bond, kraft, board, 
news print, tissue, name what you will. 
They are available in any required length, 
width and weight and in any practical weave. 


If not already a user of ORR FELTS, give 
them a trial . .. compare their performance 
with that of others and let the outcome dic- 
tate your future purchases. 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 
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IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES 
BY COUNTRIES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


MAY, 1932 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(Figures Subject to Revision.) 





PULP WOOD 


R bh 


Peeled. 





Rough: 


ce Othe: 
Dollars Cords 


rc 


Spru 


‘ 
fr 
Cords Dollars 


Spruc 
Cords 


r 


Rossed ———_—____ 
e Other 7 Spruce 
Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords 





Countries— 


nada 10,248 82,215 27,317 





271,195 4,337 26,385 541 5,039 





Total - 10,248 82,215 


, 27,317 
Total Imports of Pulpwood, May, 1932—42, 443 Cords; 


$385,284. 


4,337 


271,195 26,385 541 5,039 





woo 


Chemical 


Mechanically Ground 
Unbleached Bleached 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 


Unbleach 
Sulphit 
Tons 


Dollars 


ID PULP 
Chemical 
Bleached 
Sulphite 
Tons Dollars 


Chemical 
Unbleached 
Sulphate 
Tons Dollars 


Chemical Soda Pulp, 
Bleached Unbleached 

Sulphate and Bleached 

ons Dollars Tons Dollars 


ed 





COUNTRIES— 
Dollars Tons Dollars 
Austria é Ske eat eee 
Czechoslovakia 
Estonia 
Finland 
Germany 
Norway 
Sweden 
Yugoslavia 
Canada 


Total 


CUSTOMS DISTRICT— 


Maine and New eeungetine 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 

St. Lawrence 
Rochester 

Buffalo 

New York 
Philadephia 
Maryland 

Virginia 

Galveston 

Los Angeles 

Oregon -....._.. 
Washington 

Dakota 

Duluth and Superior... 
Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Chicago 

EE specious 


Total wah - 10,777 214,805 933 21,616 22,036 
Total Imports, All Grades Wood Pulp, May, 1932—71,134 Tons; 


10,577 210,908 


10,777 214,805 21,616 22,036 


2,059 
789 


998 
113 
557 


54,908 
14,868 


2,161 
348 


20,230 
3,011 
10,193 


307 


Dollars 


710,357 


710,357 22,936 1,075,599 12,947 


Tons Dollars Dollars Dollars Tons Dollars 
Fj 2,872 scieremieen ne 
1,098 36,436 : ons 
757 48,301 
2,636 
3,941 
1,536 


31,436 
117,776 
163,405 

59,358 


32,586 
312,335 


173, 266 12,893 664,316 39,593 1,404 125,194 


22,936 1,075,599 432,815 1,455 127,671 


74,926 
10,223 
36,356 

9,482 


3,941 

744 
3,178 
3,028 


191,602 

35,930 
135,747 
162,278 


34,995 
15,808 
165,804 
5,321 
46,830 1,245 
1,526 
2,086 
3,071 


63,608 
64,591 
87,315 
123,347 


"96,289 


Lb 


8 


176,653 
; "55,552 


Li 


: 


432,815 1,455 127,671 


$2,585,087. 





A. E. McMaster, general manager of Powell River 
Company, accompanied by E. C. Lee, assistant to the 
executive vice-president and general manager, have 
gone to southern California, where they will sandwich 
business between visits to the Olympic Games. Both 
officials have been working under heavy pressure this 
summer and the brief relaxation in the south will be 
welcomed. 


Australian Paper Representative Visits America 

Australia will soon become a manufacturer of news © 
print on a large scale, but it is doubtful whether that> 
country will ever be able to produce enough to inter] 
fere materially with imports from outside, according 3 : 
Albert P. McLean, chemist in the botany department 
the Australia Paper Manufacturers, of Sydney. 

Mr. McLean is now visiting the United States ol 





Wanted— 


Four 48”, 


screens 


12-plate flat 
in first class 
condition. Please write 
A123, care Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry, 7] 
Columbia Street, Seattle, 
Wash. 





Canada with a view to obtaining technical information | 
regarding various pulp and paper manufacturing pro" 

cesses. While in British Columbia he visited the mills 
of the Powell River Company and he intends to inspect | 
several plants in Washington before starting east. : 
will go east as far as Chicago. Kraft and sulphite ate 

his chief interest at present. 





U. S. Paper Exports Lower 

Exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States during the six months ended June 30, 1932, we 
valued at $8,534,099, according to preliminary statist 
compiled by the Bureaeu of Foreign and Dome 
Commerce. This figure represents a decreease 
$3,591,766, or 30% compared with the value for @ 
first six months of 1931. A comparison of quantity 
figures also shows a decrease in most lines, fine papet 








suffering least. 





